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ARTICLE I. 
ASSAM AS A MISSIONARY FIELD. 


Untru within a few years Assam has been little known to 
the western world. It is the north-east province of British 
India, lying on both sides of the Brahmapootra, and stretch- 
ing from Bengal to the foot of the Himalaya mountains, near 
the western boundaries of China. On the north it has a range 
of lofty mountains, rising six thousand feet above the level of 
the plain inhabited by Bhutias, Akas, Duphalas, Abors, and 
Mishmees, all numerous, hardy, enterprising races. The 
Shyan and Singpho tribes separate it from China and Bur 
mah on the east. On the south is another range of moun- 
tainous country, peopled by the Naga, Cachari, and Khassia 
tribes, and on the west it is bounded by Bengal. Its extent 
is thirty thousand square miles, and its population may be 
reckoned at ten million souls. Assam is sometimes called 
the valley of the Brahmapootra, being intersected in its whole 
length by this mighty mver. The average breadth of the 
valley is about sixty miles; and when we take into considera- 
tion the extraordinary fertility of the soil— its lowlands and 
mountainous tracts that give to its inhabitants the productions 
both of the tropics and temperate regions—its mineral treas- 
ures, its animal and vegetable productions and its beautiful 
scenery ;—when we think of the different languages, customs, 
and descent of its numerous mountain tribes, — in all these 
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points of view the valley of the Brahmapootra tay be con- 
sidered, as its Sanscrit name imports, one of the most interest- 
ing countries on the globe. 

But it 1s as a missionary field that Assam is especially in- 
teresting to American Christians. Almost all our missionary 
stations in the East have, for various reasons, been necessarily 
situated on the sea-coast. But in this respect Assam is an 
exception, having an advantageous interior and central loca- 
tion. It has Butan and Thibet on the north, China and Bur- 
mah on the east, and an immense population of hill and moun- 
tain tribes all around it, more or less connected with the 
plain. Assam is the connecting link between all these coun- 
tries and tribes. British power is increasing, and these coun- 
tries will all be accessible from Assam. Besides, India is fast 
being brought under the power of the gospel. The influence 
of fifty years’ labors of Carey and his successors is beginning 
to be felt ; and only let the gospel take deep root in that valley 
it would soon spread to its surrounding mountain tops, and, 
overleaping every barrier, assert its claim to each of those 
interesting countries that lie beyond. While Burmah and 
China are entered on the east from the sea, another band of 
Christ’s disciples will carry the torch of gospel light into their 
western borders, and thus hasten the time of the subjugation 
of those vast countries to Christ. 

Assam has also a claim upon American Baptists, because it 
is the only part of the great Indian field they have under- 
taken to cultivate, and because God in his providence has so 
manifestly thrown this work upon them. India in its vast extent 
reaching from the Himalayas on the north to Ceylon on the 
south, and from the river Indus on the west to the confines of 
China on the east, embraces among its lofty mountains and 
vast plains a population of two hundred millions of souls, com- 
prising a great variety of tongues, all needing the gospel. 
Here is a mighty work to be accomplished, calling for the com- 
bined and energetic action of the whole Christian church. 
Missionaries from various other societies in England, Scotland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and in this country, have entered into 
the work and are laboring with success in other parts of the 
field ; but this part of India, God has, in the plainest manner, 
assigned to us. ‘This will appear by glancing at the history 
of its occupation. 


So late as 1834 or °35 we were ignorant of this country. 
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We are indebted to Major F. Jenkins, principal Commissioner 
for Assam, for bringing its various tribes to the notice of the 
Christian public, as an inviting field for missionary labor. No 
sooner did that officer obtain charge of the country, than he 
applied to the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, for aid from 
their Society in establishing a mission in that province. 
They being unable to comply with his request, addressed our 
brethren in Burmah, urging them to occupy a post so advan- 
tageously situated, and thus carry the gospel to an immense 
population of Shyans and Singphos, never yet visited by any 
Christian missionary. At that time the services of brethren 
Brown and Cutter were available. Their previous study and 
experience qualified them for the undertaking, and so plain 
were the indications of Providence that im accordance with 
the unanimous approval of the mission, they resolved to enter 
upon it without delay. 

This new and interesting field excited the greatest interest 
among American Christians; and the same year Messrs. 
Thomas and Bronson were deputed to join the mission. The 
Serampore missionaries who had attempted the establishment 
of a station in Lower Assam, yielded the field to us and retired. 
The Christian residents in Assam manifested the most gener- 
ous interest in all our early efforts. The two first donations 
of Major Jenkins amounted to two thousand rupees. Next he 
aided the mission to a beautiful printing press and font of 
native type. Nor did his effortsend in giving. Many of his 
proposals and urgent appeals for the more vigorous prose- 
cution of the mission by our Board may be found at our 
missionary rooms. And when another distinguished officer 
had prepared an appeal to the Bishop of Calcutta for the estab- 
lishment of an Episcopal mission, it was discouraged by the 
leading officers of the province on the ground that their support 
should be given to the mission already in the field. Warm 
and sympathizing friends have also been found in C, A. 
Bruce, Esq., the former superintendent of government tea 
plantations, and his estimable companion. Most cheerfully 
have they given their thousands to sustain the mission. The 
Lord has returned them a thousand fold reward in spiritual 
blessings, and during the past year we have had the pleasure 
of adding them to our little church, by the ordinance of 
Christian baptism. It will be gratifying to the friends of 
missions. to know that Christian residents in Assam haye almost 
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entirely supported, for five years past, our Orphan Boarding 
Institution, now numbering fifty scholars, and a number of our 
vernacular day schools in the villages. The government 
of India, also, though pledged to neutrality on the subject of 
religion, were pleased to make a yearly allowance of 1,200 
rupees, to aid our efforts among the Nagas, and this sum 
would have been continued, and perhaps increased, could we 
have obtained fellow laborers to carry forward these efforts. 
Now taking into consideration all these circumstances, how 
plainly has the voice of Providence called upon us to enter 
this field! It is impossible to mistake such indications. 

Let us then proceed to consider the nature of the encour- 
agements and discouragments we meet in the prosecution of 
this work. We fear there is a want of interest felt in this 
mission, owing to wmperfect information, often to an entire mis- 
conception of the extent of the preparatory work to be per- 
formed, and the gigantic difficulties to be overcome. The 
work of evangelizing the nations may be divided into three 
stages. The first stage resembles the labors of a pioneer in 
one of our western prairies. He has first to burn down the 
rank jungle and prepare the soil. The second stage resem- 
bles the casting in of the seed, and the third the thrusting in 
of the sickle to reap down the waving harvest. Each stage has 
a relation to the other, and is absolutely essential to success ; 
yet the joy of harvest is most desirable and animates the 
laborer amid the toil of the first stages. Now in Assam ours 
has been emphatically pioneer work. When a missionary 
now lands on the shores of the eastern world, in most instances 
he finds chapels erected, native preachers and disciples ready 
to welcome him, and even the heathen prepared to listen to 
his message. He finds schools and school books and well 
qualified native teachers. He finds tracts and a part or the 
whole of the Bible translated and ready for distribution. Not 
so with our missionaries to Assam. ‘I'hirteen years ago they 
stood before the people dumb. ‘They saw them enshrouded 
in the thick darkness of heathenism, but could not tell them 
of a better way. They sat down to the study of the language 
without the usual help of grammar, dictionary, or even a 
competent teacher. And when the language was acquired 
and a few books issued, it was found that very few could read. 
In such a state of ignorance it was impossible to bring the 
efficient power of the press to their aid. Schools must be 
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established, to seize upon the youthful mind and raise up a 
reading population as a preliminary work. Thus they had to 
begin with the very first rudiments of science, and with the 
very lowest strata of society. While the churches at home 
were waiting to hear of actual conversions, the missionaries 
were struggling with those preparatory efforts that were in- 
dispensable to the second stage, that of casting in the seed of 
the word of God. 

Aside from this ignorance there are mighty obstacles that 
lie in the way of the progress of the gospel in Assam. The 
influence of their sacred books, the power of their priesthood, 
the degradation of the female sex, above all the distinctions 
of caste inwrought with the very framework of society, forbid- 
ding to give a cup of cold water to the thirsty, or bread to 
the hungry, or a night’s repose in the same house to the 
weary, except in accordance with its own iron rules, render 
the work of Christianizing India a far different thing from 
that of converting the rude islanders of the south seas, or the 
ignorant Greenlander and degraded Hotentot. It is far dif 
ferent from the work of Christianizing the Karen nation, 
watching the setting sun, and handing down from generation 
to generation the tradition that soon the white man from over 
the western waters will come and teach them God’s law. In 
all these cases missionaries have had to do with loose traditions 
and fluctuating customs, unprotected by caste, or sacred writ- 
ings, or a venerated priesthood. 

But the work in India is of a widely different character. 
There we have to contend with the most gigantic systems of 
error — systems that have withstood the shocks and revolu- 
tions of thirty centuries, and have a mighty hold upon the 
national mind. Hindooism must be destroyed before the peo- 
ple will see any necessity for embracing Christianity. The 
work of India’s redemption, therefore, includes a double pro- 
cess ; the destruction of Hindooism and the establishment of 
Christianity. The two are connected, but the former pre- 
cedes. ‘The work of preparation, which has formed the 
greater part of the labor yet bestowed, is essential to 
future success, and is therefore no less important than the 
actual conversion of souls, at which all our efforts ultimately 
aim. | 

Aside: from the obstacles already enumerated, the mission- 
ary band in Assam have had their own peculiar discourage- 
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ments. Sickness has done its work. The unsettled state of 
the eastern frontier compelled them for a time to abandon 
their plans of labor. ‘T'wo of their number have been smit- 
ten down by death. Sad was the bereavement the mission 
sustained in its infancy in the mysterious removal of the 
devoted and lamented Thomas, before he had even entered on 
his missionary labors. But all these combined have not been 
so discouraging as the want of men and means for a more 
vigorous prosecution of the work. For years the annual appro- 
priation to the Assam mission has scarcely been sufficient to 
enable the missionaries to keep their ground; and but for 
local subscriptions they would have been unable to make any 
advances of importance. They have been obliged to modify 
the original plan of the mission and retrench their efforts at 
almost every step for want of adequate support. Messrs. 
Brown and Cutter, after having especially prepared themselves 
to labor among the Shyans, by the acquisition of the language, 
after they had settled many difficult points about the charac- 
ter and dialect, provided themselves with a font of type and 
printed two small books in that language, were compelled 
to postpone the work indefinitely. With some of the 
Singpho and Kakhya chiefs the missionaries have become 
acquainted, learned their language, printed two small books, 
repeatedly visited their villages, and the way is prepared for 
the introduction of the gospel whenever their numbers will 
allow of resuming the work among them. That most interest- 
ing tribe, the Nagas, near Jaipur, after having enjoyed for six 
months the instructions of the Christian missionary, are left 
to sink back into the darkness of heathenism. But they 
still gather around their evening fire to read their little 
catechism, and frequently have they sent invitations to the 
missionary to return and teach them the right way. Chris- 
tians in this country can never know the heart-erushing dis- 
couragement the missionary feels, when, after having exiled 
himself from home, friends and country, to carry the bread 
of life to the perishing — having surveyed the field — prayer- 
fully matured his plans of labor, and, in spite of most appall- 
ing difficulties, made a promising commencement, then to be 
obliged to sound the retreat, instead of advance, for want of 
the necessary means to carry forward the work. 

Our missionary labor is now confined to the Assamese of 
the plain. Hindooism is the predominant religion. Only 
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about one fifteenth of the population are Mohammedans. We 
have three stations favorably located for direct missionary 
labor, being in the midst of the densest population. Wherever 
the truth has been kept before the minds of the people for a 
sufficient length of time, it has proved the power of God to 
reform and save. But these stations have been feebly sus- 
tained, and each department of labor depends on the life of 
one individual. Sibsagor is our station in Upper Assam. 
Messrs. Brown and Cutter are laboring there, but both are 
extremely feeble. Sickness has repeatedly brought them to 
death’s door, and eighteen years’ residence in the country has 
enfeebled their constitutions. Were Mr. Brown taken away, 
there is no one who could take his place. The same is true 
of Mr. Cutter, who is an invaluable missionary, and in ad- 
dition to the duties of the press, performs a great amount of 
missionary labor. Repeatedly has his physician urged the 
necessity of his returning to America, to restore his health 
and strength, but under the present circumstances of the 
mission he could not leave. 

The next station is Nowgong, in Central Assam. The 
return of Mr. Bronson to this country has left Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard, who have just arrived, alone, to bear all the labors 
and responsibilities of this station, without an associate, with- 
out any previous experience or knowledge of the language. 
Should their health fail under their severe labors and anxie- 
ties, that station, and the interesting Orphan Institution con- 
nected with it, numbering fifty pupils, on which God has 
richly poured his blessing, must be broken up. 

The remaining station is Gowhatty, in Lower Assam, 
where Mr. Barker has been laboring for several years. It 
is the capital of Assam. Here the Commissioners’ court is 
held, and it is a station of great importance, and should be 
well sustained. But Mr. Barker’s health has failed. He 
has been unable to speak a loud word for weeks together, and 
has been positively ordered by his physician to retire from 
his labors. He has been to Maulmain, hoping to derive ben- 
efit from the sea air, and be able to do a little more for the 
heathen, but has returned very little improved. His mis- 
sionary work is probably done, and all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of that important station will devolve on Mr. and 
Mrs. Danforth, who have but just arrived, and have yet to 
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acquire the language and gain the experience necessary to 
efficient labor. 

From this glance at the several stations, we are able to see 
the state of the mission; and what is needed in order to carry 
on our labors efficiently. And this is a knowledge that the 
churches need in order to the right exercise of prayer, faith, 
sympathy and joy, in connection with the progress of the 

ospel. 
: We turn from this view of the subject to consider the 
results already accomplished, and the encouragement we have 
to hope for future success. 1. The language has been acquir- 
ed, helps to its study prepared, which will be a great assistance 
to succeeding laborers. A number of religious tracts, showing 
the errors of Hindooism and the claims of Christianity, have 
been written and extensively circulated. The whole New 
Testament is in the hands of the people ; and asecond revised 
edition is ready for the press. A monthly paper in Assamese, 
filled with useful articles on religious and scientific subjects, 
is issued from the mission press, and read by hundreds of the 
people. The natives themselves have occasionally written 
good articles for it. The station and village schools where 
the Scriptures and the doctrines of Christianity are taught, 
embraced, when means sufficient were furnished for carrying 
them forward, a thousand scholars. Several elementary 
school books have been prepared. ‘The Orphan Asylum has 
been in operation five years, with encouraging prospects, and 
now numbers fifty pupils, several of whom have since their 
admission been converted. Missionaries have travelled exten- 
sively through the country, preaching and distributing the 
word of God. Our books are to be found in almost every 
village, and give evidence of having been attentively read. 
In many places open opposition has died away into a silent 
acknowledgment of the truth. Some who were most forward 
to reason from the Shasters, cannot reconcile their discrepan- 
cies, nor deny their geographical and astronomical errors, and 
are unwilling to allude to them at all. Upon individual hearts 
the truth has proved the power of God unto salvation. Three 
little churches have been raised up, including in all, fifty-nine 
members, and among them a few native brethren who begin 
to render some assistance in making known to their country- 
men the truths of the gospel. God has allowed our mission- 
aries there to reap the first fruits, and thus given them a 
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pledge of the future harvest. Already have their ears been 
saluted with the songs of praise from the lips of converted 
heathen. Already has the gospel proved a solace to some of 
them in a dying hour, who are now with Jesus, bright ser- 
aphs before the throne of God. 

2. Among those who have not actually embraced the gospel, 
great changes are everywhere apparent. All who have care-. 
fully observed the state of native society in India, agree in the 
opinion that it is now in a transition state, and is fast ap- 
proaching the crisis when its stupendous fabric of error will fall. 
Among these indications may be noted the fact that very few, 
if any, new temples are now built, while the old ones are 
allowed to fall into decay. Less veneration is shown to 
idolatrous priests and rites of idolatry, and less pomp is dis- 
played in their religious festivals. Many Brahmins, unable 
to derive support from their disciples, are seeking it in other 
employments. The bonds of caste are gradually loosening, 
and the spirit of religious inquiry increasing. As at the time 
of the Saviour’s advent, there was a general expectation that 
some great personage would appear and produce great revo- 
lutions, civil and moral, so at the present time in India, there 
is a universal expectation, that in this the Kali Jug, their 
religion will be entirely overthrown. Such indeed is a proph- 
ecy recorded in one of their sacred books. It may be para- 
phrased as follows : 


“In Budha’s reign shall cease from earth the sacred Vedas’ sway, 
And new barbarian shasters lead the sons of men astray,— 
Thy worship shall they cast away, thy name no longer dread, 
While foreign rites and heresies the guilty world o’erspread. 
But ere the close of Kali Jug great Kalki shall arise, 
Whose arm shall sweep the impious race from underneath the skies ; 
The last barbarian infidel shall sink beneath his sword, 
And true religion once again be to the earth restored.” 


The taking of the country by the British, and the efforts 
and success of Christian missionaries in India, have led them 
to suppose this change is nigh, and that Christianity is the 
system thus destined to supplant theirs. 

The Hindoo religion itself is undergomg a change. As 
when heathenism in the Roman empire was ready to fall, an 
attempt was made to strengthen it by bringing the Platonic 
philosophy to its aid, thus introducing into it more refined 
sentiments, and making the system more acceptable to the 
people, who had become too much enlightened to be satisfied 
with the grosser forms of idolatry, so it is now in India. Many 
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of the learned Brahmins, seeing the growing disgust of the 
people, at the system of Hindooism in its ancient form, are 
now seeking to engraft upon it a more refined system, taking 
as authorities the less exceptionable part of the Vedas. They 
inculcate upon their disciples the worship of the God of nature, 
without any outward representations. Vast numbers are now 
adopting this scheme. ‘They call themselves Vedantists, and 
openly avow that their object is to oppose the fearfully rapid 
strides of Christianity, and to hold forth to the people a sys- 
tem more worthy, and better suited to the present enlightened 
age. ‘Their influence is spreading all over the country. Num- 
bers are found in Assam. Indeed one of the most numerous 
and influential sects in Assam disclaims idol worship altogeth- 
er. ‘The influence of this system is likely to prove another 
obstacle to try the faith and courage of God’s people; yet 
this is destined to fall before the weapons of Christianity, that 
are mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds. 

8. Another remarkable change is the wonderful eagerness 
manifest throughout the country to secure an education. To 
meet this the government of India have established four colleges 
in Calcutta, and thirty or forty colleges and superior schools 
in other large cities, in which some six thousand native youths 
are receiving an English education of a superior order. The 
government, however, maintains neutrality in matter of reli- 
gion, and no religious instruction is given in these institutions. 
By an acquaintance with the English, they have a key to the 
treasures of knowledge, and they necessarily become disgusted 
with the puerilities of Hindooism ; but not being at the same 
time instructed in a better system of religion, they are left 
open to the influence of vice and error. The few moral pre- 
cepts of Hindooism are rejected, and, knowing nothing of 
Christianity, they imbibe the popular prejudices against it, 
while the infidel writings of Hume, Paine, and Voltaire, have 
been diligently circulated among them by infidel Europeans. 
These young men, it will be readily seen, are in a most criti- 
cal situation. And when we think of their future influence 
on others of their countrymen, our anxiety for them is greatly 
increased. They will occupy in future all the public posts of 
honor and influence, and will spread the contagion of their 
infidelity all around them. Numbers have already found their 
way into the public employments of Assam, and now the mis- 
sionary, instead of going forth to instruct rude and ignorant 
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idolaters, finds among his opponents these educated infidel 
youths, well versed in all the antiquated objections of a Hume 
and a Paine against Christianity. Still we see in these things 
omens of good. The truth is never endangered by investi- 
gation. Christianity has met infidelity in the open field of 
conflict and triumphed, and she will again. It is a great 
point gained, when those who are to be the leading members 
in society, are broken off from the religion that their ances- 
tors have venerated for thirty centuries ; and this one change 
effected, the claims of Christianity will be more readily exam- 
ined and appreciated. 

The friends of truth are also turning this thirst for knowl- 
edge to good account, by raising up an antagonistic force of 
equally well educated natives ; ; rooted and grounded not only 
in the truths of science, but also of revelation. Such is the 
eagerness to obtain an education, that the native youth are 
content to attend seven or eight years at a Christian institu- 
tion, where the Bible is a text book—where the evidences of 
Christianity, the refutation of Hindooism, of atheism, and of 
Vedantism are prominent themes ; and where the whole course 
of study is conducted on Christian principles. There are at 
least, forty thousand native youth in the mission schools in 
India. In three schools in Calcutta there are,on a daily aver- 
age, 2,600 pupils. 


The Free church of Scotland’s Institution, - - - 1096 
The General Assembly’s School, - - - ---- 892 
The London Missionary Society’s Institution, - - - 711 


These are pursuing a course of study as extended as that in 
many of our colleges and theological institutions. The 
missionary schools enroll more scholars than the Government 
colleges, notwithstanding their neutrality in religion, and ex- 
clusion of the Bible. Does not this of itself show that the 
hand of God is in this work, and that the people are desirous 
to know what Christianity is? The thirst of the rising gener- 
ation after knowledge can be slaked only by drinking at the 
fountains Christianity has opened. And in drinking at these 
streams many become Christians. And what is to be the 
influence of these 40,000 native youth in a few years, espe- 
cially of those who have become decided Chris stians, and whose 
education has peculiarly fitted them to meet their infidel coun- 
trymen on their own ground, and vindicate the claims of the 
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gospel of Christ? Follow them as they enter upon their 
paternal inheritance, fill every circle of native society, hold 
the highest offices of honor and trust. Will they not carry 
with them into society an elevated moral feeling and princi- 
ples of truth, whose influence cannot fail utterly to subvert 
the system of Hindooism ? 

How evident then is it, that this thirst for science and the 
literature of the western world, is of God. As the revival of 
literature in Europe prepared the way for the reformation of 
the 16th century, so God is accomplishing the same work by 
the same means in India. ‘The light of science is disclosing 
the errors and absurdities of Hindooism, and is preparing the 
way for the gospel of Christ to come and assert its claims 
upon the intellects and the hearts of the people. The way 
of the Lord is prepared, and all that is wanting is men and 
means, to enter in and reap down the abundant harvest. The 
mission imperatively demands a reinforcement of at least three 
mission families—one for each of the stations now occupied. 
Were this number now to sail, they could not reach the field, 
acquire the language, and become prepared for efficient mis- 
sionary labor, before those now struggling with disease and 
broken constitutions, would probably be released from all 
earthly labors, or driven to their native land to seek renova- 
ted health and strength ; and the multiplied labors of each 
station would still devolve upon two individuals. Less than 
this number will not suffice to carry on the present scale of 
missionary operations in Assam. ‘Those interesting tribes, 
the Miris, the Mikirs, Cacharis, Nagas, Singphos, and Shyans, 
all perishing without the gospel, and all open to missionary 
efforts, will still be unprovided for. To carry forward the 
work efficiently, three men are needed for the Assamese of 
the Brahmapootra valley, and three for its numerous and 
interesting Hill tribes,—six men for Assam. 
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ARTICLE II. 


NOTES ON THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 


Tue details of the tour through the portion of Egypt sup- 
posed to be the Goshen of Scripture, which were given in the 
March No. of the Review, may have appeared unnecessarily 
minute; but they seemed to the writer to be justified by the 
imterest which profane as well as sacred history attaches to 
that region. The object of the present article will be to gather 
from ancient as well as modern sources, some illustrations of 
the geography of that country, so rich in hallowed associa- 
tions in the early history of the Hebrews. 

It is natural to turn first to the Scriptures themselves for 
information as to the cities which they mention. ‘The land of | 
Goshen is the scene of the history recorded in the last ten 
chapters of Genesis, and the first fourteen chapters of Exodus ; 
and from these and a few scattered allusions in other portions 
of the Old Testament, a careful examination may deduce man 
important facts. The statement—Gen. 41 : 45—that Jose ih 
received in marriage ‘‘ the daughter of Potipherah, priest of 
On,” (whose site, as we shall soon see, is fixed,) mdicates 
that the residence of Joseph and of the Egyptian court, was 
in Lower Egypt, in or near the Delta ; probably at the neigh- 
boring Memphis (or Noph of Seripture). The intimation— 
Gen. 42 : 27—that Joseph’s brethren, on their return, were 
alread y beyond the limits of Egypt, when at the first ‘‘ camp- 
ing-place,”’ favors the idea that the residence of Joseph was 
on the eastern portion of the Delta. ‘The promise which Joseph 
sent to'Jacob—Gen. 45 : 10—“ Thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me,” shows that Goshen, 
a fit abode for despised shepherds, was on the frontier, and 
at the same time near the court residence. The caution 
of timid Jacob, about entering a land hostile to shepherds, 
his sending “ Judah before him to direct his (Joseph’s) face 
unto Goshen,” his proceeding, nevertheless, onward till ‘* they 
came into the land of Goshen,” and finally Joseph’s going 
‘to meet Israel, his father, to Goshen,’ Gen. 46: 28, 29,— 
these connected facts plainly show that Goshen was the ex 
treme eastern border of Egypt, towards Canaan. The sug- 
gestion which Joseph makes to his father, that Goshen was at 
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once fitted for his family as shepherds, and as men odious to 
the Egyptians—Gen. 46: 34—indicates again its frontier 
location. Joseph’s coming to announce to Pharaoh his fath- 
er’s arrival, saying, ** My father and my brethren are come 
out of the land of Canaan, and behold they are in the land of 
Goshen”? — Gen. 47: 1— points out the eastern border, a 
suitable halting-place, till the king’s permission to enter the 
land were gained. The double feature of the countr y men- 
tioned—Gen. 47: 4,6—that it was specially adapted to 
grazing, and at the same time, “the best of the land,’ 
is equally decisive in fixing its ‘ocation; for, while the 
western portion of the Delta is too marshy to be in the highest 
degree productive, the eastern portion of the Delta is the 
richest land m the world, its moisture making it peculiarly 
fitted for grasses; and the valley that runs easterly from the 
Delta, is only suited to the pasturage of sheep and goats. 
146, 148, 159,161"). Finally, the secondary appellation of 
this region, as “the land of Rameses ” — Gen. 47: 11— 
though involving an apparent difficulty, yet when examined, 
adds a valuable confirmation to all the previous hints drawn 
from the book of Genesis. According to Wilkinson (who is 
the ablest Egyptian archzeologist that has attempted to har- 
monize the history of Egypt with the Scripture chronology), 
the first Pharaoh of the name of Remeses came to the throne, 
B. C. 13895; while Moses died (and the history he wrote 
was of course closed), B. C. 1451, or 56 years previous. 
Now the section of country indicated as Goshen, is all strewed 
p- 142-165,) with monuments bearing the name of Remeses 
the Great, the second of this name, who came to the throne. 
B. C. 1355, or about 100 years after Moses’ day ; and some, 
therefore, have supposed that the country derived its name 
from that great patron. Now, his name, written in the hiero- 
glyphics, and also in the Coptic character, Rosellini, Cham- 
pollion, and Wilkinson, alike agree, is the same with the 
Hebrew name in Moses’ narrative. But itis a sufficient de- 
fence, both of the authenticity of Moses’ record, and of the 
chronology of the antiquary, to suggest the inquiry, ‘ Why 
may not ‘the name have belonged to the country before the 
rise of the king; and the king have derived his name From the 


* The pages thus indicated are references to the article in the March No. 
of the Review. 
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country which he made illustrious, as Scipio was called ‘ Afri- 
canus 2?’ ”’ 

The early chapters of the book of Exodus furnish additional 
illustrations of the position and character of the land of 
Goshen. ‘The ‘ treasure cities”? or magazines—Ex. 1:11 
—erected under the supervision of “ task masters,” or collee- 
tors of tribute, were doubtless erected in the Hebrews’ own 
land for the deposit of their own tribute; for the name 
Raamses is manifestly the same as Rameses of Gen. 47: 11 
(and of Ex. 12:37, and Numb. 33: 8 also), since the differ- 
ence in the Hebrew is only in the pointing, which in Ex. 1: 
11, as Hengstenberg has remarked, is doubtless the pointing 
of the pause form. The incidents of the exposure of Moses 
on the banks of the Nile, indicate that the royal residence and 
the abode of the Israelites also were near each other, and near 
likewise to the river. (Ex. 2:3, 5,8.) The exemption of 
the land of Goshen from the plagues of the flies, murrain and 
hail—Ex. 8: 22, and 9:4, 6, 26—is evidence that it was a 
border land, unoccupied by the Egyptians, the two races liv- 
ing in general separate from each other. At the same time 
the frequent passing of Moses from the court to his coun- 
trymen, is conclusive proof that the royal city and the land 
of the Hebrews were not far distant from each other. The 
fact that Rameses (the same doubtless as Raamses—Ex. 1: 11 
—a city named probably from the country Rameses—Gen. 
47:11), was the gathering and starting point of the Israel- 
ites for their eastern journey—Ex. 12: 87—indicates that 
that city was situated in the land of Goshen, and at such a 
point as was favorable for their departure towards the Desert 
of Sinai. 

Two or three allusions by Old Testament writers subse- 
quent to Moses, throw some light on the subject of our inves- 
tigation. ‘The sad reminiscence of the Israelites in the des- 
ert, ““ We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks,* and 
the onions, and the garlic.” (Numb. 11:5.) This mention 


* Rendered in Job 8:12, herb, and in Job 40:15, and Ps. 104: 14, grass. 
There are now in Egypt several varieties of a species of grass having a clover 
leaf and a pea blossom, which are greedily eaten by the natives, and which a 
western traveller may learn to sigh for, like the Israelites, when from Egypt 
he had passed into thedesert. One of these is called hel/beh, another gilban’; 
the knowledge of which in modern days, so long unknown to the civilized 
world, is one of those ¢rifles which speak louder than volumes in proof that 
the books of Moses were not forged by some man who never saw Egypt. 
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shows that the land of Goshen extended west from the desert 
sufficiently inland to include at least one of the branches of 
the Nile, and a portion of the rich soil of the Delta. The 
allusion of Moses to the Israelites’ toil in Egypt—Deut. 11: 
10—thus expressed: “* Where thou sowedst thy seed and 
wateredst it with thy foot,’ aids, as does the passage last 
mentioned, in fixing the western boundary of Goshen, whose 
limits must have included one branch of the Nile. Finally, 
the historic Psalm of Asaph adds its crowning illustration, by 
twice mentioning—Ps. 78:12 and 48—that the “ signs and 
wonders” wrought by Moses in Egypt, were witnessed “ in 
the field of Zoan ;” the position of Zoan, (whose site, as we 
shall soon see, is fixed,) the royal residence from which Moses 
communicated so readily with his countrymen. confirming all 
that we have previously inferred as to the position of Goshen. 

Thus far the original Hebrew Scriptures may instruct us. 
An invaluable additional source of information is the ancient 
Greek translation of the books of Moses. Executed at an 
age but little subsequent to that of the Pharaohs, by men liv- 
ing in the land of Egypt, and deeply interested in that por- 
tion of it which had been the residence of their early ances- 
tors, and under a monarch specially devoted to learning in 
every department, and particularly engaged in the great 
national enterprise (the canal,) of which the ancient land of 
Goshen was the immediate centre, it might be expected that 
the Alexandrine version of the Pentateuch would be a valuable 
aid in interpreting the Hebrew Scripture, and also in harmon- 
izing its record with the statements of Greek and Roman 
geographers, who wrote of this same region. The Hebrew 
name, On—Gen. 41:45, 50—is rendered Heliopolis (*Hi:ov- 
nbhewc), the ‘ City of the Sun ;” whose position the Roman 
geographer has definitely fixed. An important explanatory 
msertion is made at Gen. 46: 28, 29. In place of the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ to direct his feet wnto Goshen,’ we read, “ to 
meet him at Heréopolis in the land of Ramesses” (xaF jodur 
ndbvhy, cig yiv ’"Paueouy) ; and then, the last clause of the 28th 
verse being omitted, in the 29th verse, for “‘ to Goshen,” 
we read, “ at Herdopolis” (‘xa fndor addy). It is a singue 
lar oversight into which many of the ablest scholars have been 
betrayed in reference to this twice mention (and only twice) 
of the city Heréopolis. Malte Brun says, “ The seventy 
interpreters and the Coptic translators not only agree in con- 
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sidering Pithom and Herwopolis as identical, but in confound- 
ing them with Raamses, the capital of the land of Goshen.” 
Hengstenberg (in his Egypt and the books of Moses) says, 
“The city of Raamses was to them [the Greek translators, ] 
the same as Herjopolis.”” Dr. Robinson, in his map, acqui- 
esces in the statement. Nothing, however, could be farther 
from the truth than this view. The name Raamses (or Ram- 
eses), occurs four times in the Hebrew text (Gen. 47:11; 
Ex. 1:11; 12:37, and Numb. 33:3); and in each case 
the Seventy have retained the name, ‘Paueoo}. On the other 
hand, the two mentions of Heréopolis occur where the name 
Rameses ts not in the Hebrew text. Most manifestly have 
they studiously avoided the ‘“ confounding of Rameses and 
Herdopolis.” The Greek translators establish the following 
facts: Ist, that Raamses and Rameses are the same; 2d, 
that Raamses and Heréopolis were not the same, they were 
different ; 3d, that the land of Goshen is the same as the 
land of FRameses (see Gen. 46:28, in the Hebrew and 
Greek) ; 4th, that the city Herdopolis was in the land of 
Goshen. (See Gen. 46: 28, 29.) These facts (in reference 
to which the Seventy could not be mistaken) are of the high- 
est importance -in fixing the limits of Goshen (see 4th fact), 
and in indicating the position of Raamses (see 2d fact). 
Again, the insertion at Gen. 46:34, of Arabia, “ in the 
land of Goshen of Arabia” (év yj Teotu’ Agafias), indicates 
that the land of Goshen extended eastward to Arabia. At 
Kx. 1: 11, the Seventy suggest several points of importance. 
The ‘ treasure cities,” they make fortified cities (adhews dyu- 
eas) ; making evidently verse 11th dependent on verse 10th, 
as did our English translators, by the word “ therefore” ; these 
fortified magazines being erected for fear of, and to guard 
against invaders from, the east (since from the west they had 
no enemies to dread) ; confirming the supposition that these 
cities, Pithom and Raamses, were on the eastern border of 
the Delta. The names of the cities are three, Pithom, and 
Rameses, and On ; (rtp te [Herd nai ‘Paucoo?, xual” Qy 7 dot 
‘Hiwinoks). Pithom is thus shown (in contradiction to 
Malte Brun’s statement) to be carefully distinguished from 
both Rameses and Herdopolis, since in this only Scripture 
mention of it, the Seventy retam the Hebrew name. Raam- 
ses is made identical with the Rameses of the other three pas- 
sages ; the name being written by the Seventy precisely the 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LVII. 38" 
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same. The mention of On gives evidence of a tradition at 
their day (of very probable truth), that this city was reforte- 
fied for the defence of the eastern border; while it suggests 
a more important confirmation of the supposition that Pithom 
and Raamses were on the same border with Heliopolis on the 
east of the Delta. Finally, the Seventy make “ Zoan’’ (Ps. 
78) Zanis ; whose position is known in Roman geography. 
The histories of Josephus are perhaps next in value to the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, as furnishing hints 
in reference to the land of Goshen. Yet, far less dependence 
is to be placed in his accuracy, for the twofold reason that 
be lived four centuries later than the Seventy, and did not, 
like them, reside in Egypt. For the Hebrew On, he writes 
the Greek Heliopolis, in mentioning Joseph’s marriage. Jacob 
and Joseph, he says, ‘ met together at Herédopolis,” confirm- 
ing the same facts as the Seventy. Pharaoh, he records, 
gave to Jacob “leave to live with his children in Heliopolis, 
for in that city his shepherds had their quarters ;” a tradition 
of the Jews, seeming to confirm the supposition that Goshen 
extended as far south as Heliopolis, and that the court rest- 
dence in Joseph's day was at Memphis; according with Jo- 
seph’s promise, ‘‘ Thou shalt be near unto me.” (Gen. 45: 
10.) He relates that some days before their leaving Egypt, 
Moses ‘“ got the Hebrews ready for their departure, and 
having sorted them into tribes, he kept them together in one 
place” (Antiq. 2: 14, 6); a statement, which, if itis to be 
credited, implies that Rameses, the place of their gathering, 
was at a point where this rallying of the Israelites did not 
awaken the suspicion of the Egyptian king. Again he relates, 
‘¢ Now they took their journey by Letopolis (xara Ayrovs ddr), 
which was a desert then; but Babylon (Ba8viw») was after- 
wards built there, when Cambyses laid Egypt waste; and as 
they went out hastily, they came on the third day to a place 
called Baalsephon (Betoegérte), on the Red Sea.” Some 
have been led, without any real grounds, from, even Josephus’ 
statement, and contrary to all evidence from other sources, to 
adopt the theory that the children of Israel went across from 
the neighborhood of modern Cairo to the Red Sea ; an impossi- 
bility in a desert without water. It may be remarked, Jose- 
phus never had been in Egypt, but used Strabo’s geography, 
who speaks of Babylon as in the Litopolitan (Actomodrns) 
province ; and he does profess to give the route of the Israel- 
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ites, some of whom very probably did set out from the region 
of Babylon. Occasional intimations in Josephus’ history sub- 
sequent to the Old Testament times, show that the numerous 
Jews who flocked to Egypt during the period of the Grecian 
and Roman sway, till his day (from about B. C. 500, to A. 
D. 100), took up their abode in the eastern portion, confirm- 
ing the statement, that this was the land of Goshen, the 
hallowed home of their ancestors. Under the Ptolemies, 
large numbers of Jews were settled in Alexandria; many on 
account of their fidelity, were raised to stations of honor and 
emolument in the imperial armies, and the strong garrisons on 
the eastern border of the Delta especially were entrusted to 
them. (Antiq. 12:1:1, and 12:2:5.) Under the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about B. C. 277, the Hebrew Scrip 
tures were translated into Greek by order of the Emperor, at 
Alexandria. (Antiq. 12:2.) Under Ptolemy Philometer, 
B. C. 149, Onias, the son of the high priest at Jerusalem, 
came to Alexandria, and proceeding to the portion of Egypt 
where his Jewish brethren chiefly resided, he found (as he 
wrote to Ptolemy) ‘‘a deserted castle, which has its name 
from the country Bubastis” (1: éyeue bovgéorewc) ; and 
observing there ample materials for building, with no claimant, 
he addressed a.petition to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, requesting 
permission (in the words of the petition) “to build there a 
temple to Almighty God after the pattern of that at Jerusa- 
lem, and of the same dimensions, that may be for the benefit 
of thyself and thy wife and children, that those Jews who 
dwell in Egvpt may have a place whither they may come and 
meet together in mutual harmony one with another, and be 
subservient to thy advantages; for the prophet Isaiah" fore- 
told that there should be an altar unto the Lord God in Egypt ; 
and many other such things did he prophecy relating to that 
place.” In the king’s letter granting the permission, the 
site is designated, “‘ the temple fallen down at Leontopolis 
[in the province] of Heliopolis, which is called that of the 
country Bubastis”’ (10 év Avovtonébler tov ‘Hhionoltiov tegdr 
uu mMenteKds mg0sayogEevduevoy de tHo ayelas HKovSkorews). 
(Antiq. 18:3:1, 2.) In his Wars of the Jews (7: 10:3), 
Josephus makes additional mention that this spot was “ 180 
furlongs distant from Memphis ;” and he says, “he built a 
fortress and temple * of large stones, to the height of 


* See Isaiah 19:19, &c. 
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60 cubits; * but the entire temple was surrounded with 
a wall of burnt brick, though it had gates of stone.” After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, when many of the sicarii 
(assasins) fled to Egypt, the Roman authorities directed that 
this ** Jewish temple, which was in the region called Onion,” 
should be destroyed, lest it should be a rallying point for the 
numerous Jews in the region, and the edict was fulfilled, the 
temple having stood 343 years. (Wars7:10:3 and 4.) This 
temple, from this minutely described position, must have stood 
at the famed T'il-el-yehood ; and the central point of the 
Jews’ abode in Egypt at that day corresponded evidently 
very nearly with that of their early ancestors. When, again, 
Gabinius, the lieutenant of Pompey, invaded Egypt (about 
B. C. 58), ‘* he made his friends and confederates those Jews 
who were above ‘l'elusium, and who had been the guardians 
of the passes into Egypt” (Antiq. 14:6:2); even at that 
late day the land of Goshen being the possession of the 
Jews. 

Some allusions in Josephus’ “ Books against Apion the 
Egyptian,’ contain valuable hints illustrating our subject. 
Referring to the account which Manetho, the Egyptian priest, 
had given of the Hyecsos (the shepherd insurgents or inva- 
ders), and endeavoring to prove (probably without reason) 
that these Hycsos were the same as his Hebrew ancestors, he 
quotes as follows: “ At length they made one of themselves 
king. * * He lived at Memphis. * * He chiefly aimed 
to secure the eastern parts, furseeing that the Assyrians * * 
would be desirous of, that kingdom and invade them ; and as 
he found in the Saite province a city suited to his purpose, 
lying at the east of the Bubastic river (290s dvarolyy tov Bov- 

“8aornxov norauod), and called, for a certain ancient theological 
reason, Avaris (.4dugur or 4Bager), he rebuilt it,’ &c. In his 
allusion to Manetho’s subsequent mention of “ the leprous 
shepherds’’( where the reference of the Egyptian historian to 
the Hebrews is less questionable), Josephus quotes as fol- 
lows: ‘The king, upon thoir request [1. e., the request of 
the leprous shepherds] gave them that city to inhabit, which 
had formerly belonged to the shepherds, and was called 
Avaris ; whither when they had gone in crowds, they chose 
one that had been priest of Heliopolis. * * He was, by 
birth, of Heliopolis, and his name was Osarsiph, from Osiris, 
the god of Heliopolis; but he changed his name and called 
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himself Moses.” ‘These two united extracts give us the tes 
timony of Manetho, sanctioned by Josephus, that the resi- 
dence of the Hebrews in Egypt was along the east of the 
“¢ Bubastic river” (the Tanitie branch of the Nile probably), 
and that Moses’ birth and residence was Heliopolis, a city, 
therefore, of ancient Goshen. 

It may serve as an illustration of the Old and New Testa 
ment narrative, to refer to the allusions made in the latter to 
Egypt. The parents of Jesus fly into Egypt and remain 
there till the death of the bloody Herod. The facts just 
drawn from Josephus indicate that this country was a natural 
and safe retreat where, among fellow countrymen, the favored 
pair found a refuge and a home ; while the section of Egypt 
in which they dwelt, evidently the Goshen of the early Israel- 
ites, suggests a peculiar beauty and force in the parallel 
pointed out by Matthew, when he quotes as re-exhibited in 
Christ, Hosea’s declaration in reference to ancient Israel, 
“ Out of Egypt have I called my son.” The “ dwellers in 
Egypt,’’ mentioned as at the feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem 
—Acts 2: 10—and the ships of Alexandria—Acts 27 : 6 and 
28 : 11—in which Paul seems to have met men of kindred 
religious sympathies, are in keeping with the fact that a nu- 
merous Jewish population were at that period resident in the 
Delta, giving tone to the character of the whole population. 

To the ancient Grecian and Roman geographers and his- 
torians who have written on Egypt, we may now with profit 
turn to gain additional light on this peculiarly hallowed but 
peculiarly unknown land of Goshen. Before proceeding to 
quotations from their pages, a few general statements in ref 
erence to the ancient lines of traffic with the Indies, may 
specially prepare the way; since the whole interest of the 
section of Egypt under consideration, both in ancient and 
modern times, has arisen from its being one of the tracks of 
that unexampled commerce. In this sketch the incompara 
ble work of the French Savans of Napoleon, is an invaluable 
aid; though the Bible student will not be satisfied without 
seeking the original sources of information. As early as 
Abraham’s day, the Phoenicians seem to have been engaged 
in traffic with Southern Asia. The rich products of India 
were brought by sea to the head of the eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea, were thence transported by camels to the Mediter- 
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ranean at or near modern El-Arish, and thence were reship- 
ped to Tyre and Sidon, to be distributed over the whole coast 
of the Mediterranean. In this commerce, Solomon, king of 
Israel, forming an alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, engaged ; 
not only having vessels on the Mediterranean which prosecut- 
ed the three years’ voyage to arshish (‘Tarsessus) on the 
coast of Spain (1 Kings. 10: 22, &c.) but similar ships on 
the Red Sea (1 K. 9: 26) to go to Ophir from Esion-geber ; 
and in the subsequent reign of Jehoshaphat this trade seems 
to have become so absorbing a one that the ships in the eastern 
half of the line of traffic on the Red Sea were called Zarshash- 
ships, as well as those in the western half on the Mediterra- 
nean; as any large merchant vessel is now called an Last Jn 
diaman (1 Kings. 22: 49.) As early at least as Solomon’s 
day, another route of this traffic was open, from the Euphrates 
(whither it ascended by boats) across the desert, twelve or fif- 
teen days, by camels, to the ports of Tyre and Joppa ; Solomon 
having built “'Tadmor in the wilderness” (Palmyra of the 
Greeks), at some springs of water near the middle of the 
route, as a central depot (or * store-city’”’) of this traffic, 
(2 Chron. 8: 4.) 

The Egyptians, however, being from the extreme fertility of 
their country satisfied with agriculture, long neglected com- 
merce ; and it was not till the enterprising Sesostris, or Re- 
meses the Great, came to the throne (in the time of the judges 
of Israel) that an attempt was made to secure the profits of 
a portion of this lucrative traffic. This monarch commenced 
digging a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea through the 
valley ‘which runs out from the Delta eastward to the border 
of the line of Salt Lakes which stretch from the head of the 
Western Gulf of the Red Sea northward to the Mediterranean. 
This enterprise was continued by Neco (who conquered 
Josiah, king of Israel, B. C. 610) ; but neither under the 
Egyptian Pharaohs nor their Persian conquerors and succes- 
sors (B. C. 525-317) was the work extended farther than 
through the valley to those Salt Lakes; the idea (a correct 
one ) prevailing that the surface of the Red Sea was higher 
than that of the Mediteranean; and that to open a canal 
therefore from the Red Sea (the construction of locks not 
then being understood) would be to deluge the land with salt 
water. This canal, whose relics are now strewed with the 
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remains of cities bearing the name of Remeses the Great, 
Herodotus saw and described. Prior to the period when this 
latter line of traffic came into their possession, the Persians in 
the early history of their nation had established a route far 
eastward ; the products of the Indies ascending by boats the 
river Indus, passing thence by camels to the river Oxus, 
down which they floated into the Caspian Sea, whence they 
crossed again on camels to the Black Sea, and so into the 
Mediterranean. Of these four lines of traffic, whose origin 
has now been mentioned, the first under the Grecian and 
Roman dominions continued, Rinocolura being its entrepot 
on the Mediterranean and Ailah on the Red (and Petra per- 
haps its central depot), but ceased under the Mohammedans ; 
the second yet supplies in part the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, having the rich towns of Damascus and 
Aleppo at its terminus ; and the fourth is yet open to the 
Turkish and Russian ports on the Black Sea. 

The history of the third route demands a more minute 
survey. On his first hasty visit of conquest to Egypt, the 
comprehensive mind of Alexander the Great saw the peculiar 
facilities for the transport of the products of Southern Asia 
which the short land carriage across Egypt afforded y and 
fixing on the site of Alexandria as the most favorable entre- 
pot on the Mediterranean, he commenced—before his hasty de- 
parture, to prosecute farther conquests in the Hast—the open- 
ing of the canal from that point over the line of the old canal 
of the Pharaohs to the Red Sea. Sudden death arrested his 
plans, but they were prosecuted by his successors the Ptolemies. 
The canal had previously been cut only to the bitter lakes, whose 
nearly dry bed had been filled and made a long lake extending 
down within a few miles of the head of the Gulf of Suez; and 
thus seeming to be an extension of the Red Sea, it was called 
“the Sea.” The Ptolemies cut through from the south- 
eastern corner of this extended lake to the Red Sea, prevent- 
ing the rush of its waters into the fresh water lake by a lock ; 
which invention seems at that day to have been first known. 
Another route, however, was soon opened by the Ptolemies ; 
principally on account of the difficult navigation of the upper 
portion of the Red Sea. From Coptos, a town about 350 
miles above Memphis, a line of stations was erected in a 
south-easterly direction, to a commodious harbor on the sea, 
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where the town of Bernice was founded. The distance from 
Coptos to Bernice was 258 Roman miles ; and the transport 
of merchandise by camels required twelve days. After the 
Roman conquest of Egypt by Pompey, Julius Czesar, and the 
future Emperor Augustus, this line of traffic, brought now to 
Rome, became exceedingly lucrative ; and the luxury which 
it begat even in Augustus’ day, seems to have awakened the 
apprehension even of the epicurean Horace. During the 
reign of Diocletian, Egypt revolted; but it was speedily 
subdued and most severely chastised by the vindictive em- 
peror. At one terminus of the passage of the Indian traiic 
through Egypt, just outside of the walls of Alexandria, stands 
the proud monument improperly called ‘“‘ Pompey’s Pillar,” 
near whose summit is inscribed the victory of Diocletian ; and 
at the other terminus the ruins of the towns of Coptos and 
Bernice, and of the Jine of stations between them, abandoned 
to the desert sands, are memorials of the fruzts of his victory. 
Diocletian opened a new route- across the desert from Coos, 
a town five or six miles south of Coptos, to a new port which 
he built and called Corcyra, far north of Bernice. The pas- 
sage by this much shorter land carriage, required only four 
days by camels. This route continued to be most lucrative, 
even under the Saracen rulers of Egypt ; until the discovery 
of the passage around the Cape of Good Hope in 1487, and 
the monopoly of the India trade by Great Britain, diverted a 
large portion of the traffic from all the overland routes. At 
the present day it is followed in general by the pilgrims from 
Egypt to Mecca, on their return ; who make the pilgrimage 
out by land past Suez and Akabah ; but return across the sea 
and down the Nile, loaded with the products of Arabia ; thus 
often making quite a speculation from their religious pilgrim- 
ace. 

“Meantime the canal route, (through ancient Goshen,) 
which, after the Pharaohs and Persian monarchs received a 
share of attention from the early Ptolemies and Czsars, was 
under the later Roman emperors so abandoned that the sands 
of the desert had nearly resumed their old possession. Under 
the Saracen conqueror, the famous Caliph Omar, it was 
opened for a few years, but then abandoned again entirely 
for nearly one thousand two hundred years. ‘lhe famed 
expedition in 1798 of Napoleon to Egypt, had for its main 
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design the securing from the inactive Turks the line of that 
ancient canal ; and by the re-opening of that line of traffic, to 
wrest from England a portion of her immensely lucrative 
trade with the East ; and for months the most able topograph- 
ical corps France “could furnish, was employed in taking 
the most accurate observations, and making the most minute 
investigations. Napoleon’s project failed. In 1806, how- 
ever, Mohammed Ali, the late enterprising pasha, throwing 
off his allegiance to the head of the Turkish empire, became 
sovereign proprietor of Egypt. One of his first projects was 
to re-open the ancient canal. The branch from Alexandria 
to the Nile was, at an immense and needless sacrifice of human 
life, re-dug. Afterwards, this was continued through the 
Delta, past ancient Bubastis, to the head of the eastern valley 
at Abbaseh. ‘There, however, for different reasons, the work 
was abandoned, although even to this day it has been kept 
in contemplation ; a corps of French engineers having been 
sent as late as the winter of 1847-8 to make examinations 
along the line. (pp. 161-3.) Meanwhile, as a sort of sub 
stitute, a line of steamers has been established from Alexan- 
dria through the canal to the Nile, and thence to Cairo, where 
they connect with a line of omnibuses drawn by horses run- 
ning to Suez. These are arranged to connect the line of 
English steamers which come from India to Suez with those 
which come from London to Alexandria; by which passen- 
gers and the overland mail are transported. P 

This survey may prepare the way for an examination of 
some extracts drawn from ancient and modern authors, who 
have written on this section of Egypt; these extracts being 
selected with the particular design of illustrating the Scrip- 
ture allusions to the land of Goshen. 

From Herodotus, who lived about B. C. 450, and who vis- 
ited Egypt and gathered his facts during the Persian suprem- 
acy, we may gather some particulars. In describing the 
topography of t.e Delta, he says, “ From the coast inland to 
Heliopolis Egypt is broad, being level (71), destitut> cf 
water (dévvde0s) and all svial (thus) 32? 3” a description of the 






* The price of passage is £3 from Alexandria to Cairo; from Cairo to Sues 
it is £6, ($39 nearly,) the distance being about seventy miles, and the passage 
occupying about twenty-two hours. The expense of supporting tht. stations 
in the desert (of which there are eight) is enormous; the horses being sup 
plied with water even brought from the Nile. 
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ancient Goshen in part. Speaking of Sesostris, he says, 
“He compelled them [the people] to dig all those canals by 
which Egypt is now intersected. Before this trenching, 

Egypt could everywhere be traversed by chariots ; but since 
that time, though a level region, it has become inaccessible to 
horses and chariots by reason of the countless canals crossing 
it in every direction.” ‘These remarks seem to indicate (in 
confirmation of Wilkinson’s Chronology), that Sesostris lived 
after the Exodus of the Israelites; since then the land was 
traversed by chariots. They indicate also that prior to Ses- 
ostris’ day, (in Moses’ time), Goshen, and especially the 
Eastern valley, was in its natural state, unwatered by canals. 

Perhaps also here is the means of reconciling the subsequent 
statement with Strabo’s declaration, that the great Eastern 
Canal was begun by Sesostris. Of this great canal Herodo- 
tus writes: ‘* Neco, the son of Psammitichus, first undertook 
to dig a canal (diwevt) to the Red Sea; and after him 
Darius prosecuted the work. Its length is a four days’ 
voyage ; and its breadth sufficient for two galleys to work 
their oars abreast.”” Here follows a controverted passage: 
“ *Hxrar 02 and 10d Nelhov 10 bdmg és adriy jxtue 08 xarinegte 
dAlyov BovSdotws adhiog mage Ilatovuoy tiv “AguB/yy mndhey 
eae zer 08 é¢ tiv 2ov9Q)y Dulaccay.” Some have placed the 
second punctuation mark after aod, instead of todos. Tn- 
stead, then, of reading, ‘It enters a little above the city of 
Bubastis, and goes out into the Red Sea, near Patumos, the 
Arabian city,” the passage would read, ‘ It enters a little 
above the city of Bubastis, near Patumos, the Arabian city ; 
and it goes out into the Red Sea.” Hengstenberg (Egypt 
and the books of Moses) has adopted the latter reading ; 
evidently because it favors the position which he is disposed 
to give to Pithom. We observe the error into which he was 
betrayed, in supposing that he had the sanction of the French 
Savans to his view. Those smost able and indefatigable in- 
vestigators, who devoted months and even years to ) the tho- 
rough canvassing of everything relating to the great object 
of their investigation, gave the following translation of the 
passage in question: “* L’eau dont il est rempli vient du Nil, 
et y entre un peu au-dessus de Bubastis ; ce canal a boutit a 
la mer Erythrée, prés de Patumos, ville d’ Arabie.” Two 
things serve to show that this is the proper interpretation. 
The designation of Patumos as a city of Arabia, indicates 
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that it was far Hast. Hengstenberg has indeed remarked, 
in support of his translation, that all cities east of the Nile 
were anciently called cities of Arabia. This was true in 
Strabo’s day ; but that Herodotus does not thus use the word 
Arabia we shall soon see. Besides, it could hardly be said 
that Patumos was near Bubastis, if its position were (as 
Hengstenberg thinks,) at modern Abbaseh ; for Abbaseh is 
6 1-12 hours by the camel, or 15 miles from Tell Basta (p. 
150-4). And again, the design of Herodotus evidently is to 
mention the towns at the two termini of the canal, the collo- 
cation of his words showing this; Bubastis being at one 
extremity, Patumos at the other. That by sea in this 
passage Herodotus meant only the expanse of the Bitter 
Lakes, (called still by the Arabs Bahr,) when filled with 
water from the Nile, will hereafter be shown from Strabo. 
Proceeding, Herodotus says: “‘ The portion of the plain of 
Egypt, towards Arabia, was first cut through. The moun- 
tain which stretches towards Memphis, and which contains 
the quarries, is above that plain, and contiguous to it. Now, 
the canal, lying near the foot of this mountain, passes from 
the west far towards the east; and afterwards it stretches 
into the open spaces (ravines), extending from the mountain 
towards the south, to the Arabian Gulf (10d Gy 01 odgeog mod 
tov magh ryv dnmpéeny jxtar  SlwevE aw sondoys paxor mQds THY 
HO nal Emerta Tecver &¢o dlacgpayus gégovods and tov ovgros meds 
Meoausglyy te xal vétoy dveuov és tov xblmov tov Agufior’’). 
The expression “towards Arabia,’ indicates that Arabia in 
Herodotus is to be understood in the sense in which we now 
understand it; as confined to the country east of the Red 
Sea and its gulfs. The mention that. the mountain is above 
the plain, indicates that from the neighbhorhood of Memphis 
northward, the range of mountains which skirts the Nile 
really continues, though much lower and scarcely above the 
plain. The word dicogéyes must refer to the open and but 
slightly elevated desert which the traveller looks over at the 
south when he has proceeded some twenty miles or more east 
from Abbaseh ; since there is nothing like a ravine through 
which the canal passes, and the qualifying ‘ mrgovous ano” 
does not accord with the idea of a ravine. ‘The expression 
towards the south manifestly indicates the position of the 
country alluded to, not the direction of the canal, which runs 
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south-easterly in that section. Herodotus further mentions 
that 120,000 perished in digging the canal under Neco ; and 
the king desisted from finishing it when told by an oracle that 
he was performing the work for a foreigner ; for the Persians, 
evidently, who soon took the country. 


( To be continued.) 


CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE REVIEW. 


P. 143—after ‘* The principal wall,”’ insert “of the old mosque.” 

P. 147—in ‘‘distinctly seen perhaps 18 miles N. or 2 points W.,’’ omit ‘‘or.’ 
P, 150—for ‘‘ Ozorkou,”’ read ‘* Osorkon.”’ 

P. 157, (note) — for *el-Oe/na,” el-O'nab.” 

P. 160—for *‘el-Mushootah,” read “ el-Mushoo'tah.” 

P. 166—for “‘ Hage,” read Haj. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE LAW OF GIVING. 


Every thing is governed by law. ‘There are fixed prin- 
ciples by which the planets are kept in their orbits and the sea 
within its bounds. ‘The same is true of the flowers, the trees, 
and the winds. In the material world, these laws are never 
violated by the subject. Left to themselves and the control 
of nature, the violet blooms in the hedge most beautifully, and 
the oak becomes the monarch of the forest. It is different 
im the moral world. Here the subjects of law have the con- 
trol of themselves, which gives them the ability to obey or 
disobey the rules of true life. Whether it is or is not true 
in the physical world that the various laws by which each 
material thing is governed emanate from a single principle, 
we are not here disposed to inquire, but something of this 
kind is true in the moral world. Every moral law is the 
mere application of the law of love, as announced by Jesus 
Christ, to the particular case. That is, each specific require- 
ment of the gospel, and every duty binding upon us, is noth- 
mg more nor less than a simple statement of what the great 
principle of love demands in the varied departments of life. 
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With a thorough knowledge of this principle it cannot be a 
very difficult task to learn our duty in any given circum- 
stance. Nor is a law thus developed less binding or authori- — 
tative than one that has been specifically announced in the 
Scriptures. Had our duty in every particular case been 
pointed out, ‘ the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.” Besides, in this case, nothing would be 
left us but simple obedience or disobedience, while now we 
are required to consult our own judgment and reason to 
find out our duty, which increases our opportunities for moral 
discipline a thousand fold, and tests our moral integrity far 
more thoroughly than could otherwise have been done. 

With this view of the fundamental principle of the gospel, 
let us search for the law by which we are to be governed in 
making contributions to what are sometimes called objects of 
charity. 

Our divine Master has need of money. He has a cause 
on earth. He took upon himself the work of man’s redemp- 
tion. He assumed human nature, became an inhabitant of 
earth, went about doing good until he was crucified. He 
arose from the grave, and ascended up on high, where he 
still remains superintending the interests of this vast and glo- 
rious scheme of mercy. This system embraces every thing that 
can be of the least service in disseminating the truth and 
advancing the world in the knowledge of God and in holiness. 

There may be more importance attached to one class of 
means than another, but every thing is laid under tribute to 
secure this great object. 

Among the instrumentalities employed for this purpose, the 
preaching of the gospel holds the first place. The nations of 
the earth that now sit in darkness are to be discipled, and the 
time will come when it shall be proclaimed that they have 
“become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ.”’ 
Till then the command to “ go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” is binding on every Christian. 
To do this work is one great object for which he is kept 
here on earth. ‘Tio send men to the heathen and sustain 
them while there, money is absolutely necessary. Now it is 
evident that a command to do any work implies that the 
means absolutely essential to its full and faithful performance 
are provided. If the general of an army requires some par- 
ticular service of a subordinate officer, it is understood, 
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whether it is mentioned or not, that he shall be provided with 
every thing necessary to his complete suscess. ‘Therefore, 
since the command of Christ is to preach the gospel to every 
creature, and as money is needed to carry out this instruc- 
tion, it is the duty of every child of God who has it in his 
power, to contribute, though we can find no such specific com- 
mand in the New Testament. 

The same reasoning will hold good with reference to 
supporting the gospel at home. The gospel must be sus- 
tained here. It appears to be the design of Christ that 
his gospel shall become permanent wherever it is once 
preached. The good seed cannot be planted and its rich 
fruit gathered in a day. Wherever the apostles labored, 
as soon as a few individuals were discipled, a church was 
organized. ‘The prominent object evidently was to perpet- 
uate its own existence, and, by so doing, become a bright 
light amid the surrounding darkness. As a matter of fact, 
each church did thus exist, forming a point of divine light 
from which the gospel sent forth its rays in every direction. 
We thus have the example of the primitive church, as well 
as the obligation growing out of the nature of the case, for 
sustaining the gospelathome. ‘To do this, money is required. 

The family relation has also been instituted for the better 
regulation of society, and the better support and education 
of our children. ‘This institution is one among the many 
plans by which the great design of moral government is to 
be obtained. Hence, our families are the Lord’s. We are 
to bring up our children for him. ‘To do this, money also is 
required. We can be under no more obligation for the support 
and education of our families, than we are for the preach- 
ing of the gospel at home and abroad. Our civil insti- 
tutions rest on the same basis. All are but parts of 
one system, by which the Lord will secure his glory here on 
earth. ‘They are to be sustained accordingly. It therefore 
follows that it is just as much charity to feed, clothe, and 
educate our children, pay our taxes to the civil magistrate, 
and our pew rent where we worship, as it is to give for the 
support of the gospel in foreign lands, or to feed the hungry, 
or to clothe the naked in our midst. The fact is, there is no 
such thing as charity at all, in the common acceptation of 
that term. What we can do, we are under the most solemn 
obligation to do, since there is nothing we can call our own. 
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We are bound to recognize our own body and soul as belong- 
ing to God, and, as such, to feed the one, and educate the 
other. ‘This is just as much charity, as it is to contribute to 
the support of foreign missions, for there is no charity in 
either case. We are not our own. We have not one thing, 
not even our children or our life, that belongs to us. Hence, 
we have no right to make the least distinction among the 
various objects for the support of which we bestow what may 
be in our possession. We must, therefore, conclude that 
Jesus Christ requires money as truly and as really as he 
does prayers, or the holy living of his people, to sustain and 
carry forward his cause on earth. 

How much, then, is each individual required to give of 
what may be in his possession? It follows, from principles 
already established, that a// must be given up as a practical 
thing. ‘This is supposed to be done when the individual is 
regenerated. But it may be very possible that giving up all 
implies more than may at first be supposed. 

Property oace given up can no longer be regarded or 
claimed as our own. After it has been recognized as be- 
longing to God, it may be our own rather than our neighbor’s, 
that is, we may hold it in our possession rather than scatter 
it among the covetous; but we have no more right to use it 
without permission of the owner, than we have that which 
should be entrusted to our care by an individual or a corpo- 
ration. When itis called for it must be given up; and, indeed, 
it will be surrendered cheerfully by those who have really 
relinquished all ownership in it. 

For the same reason the Christian can not derive his enjoy- 
ment from its mere possession. Hoarded wealth may make 
the miser happy, for he regards it as his own and of great 
worth, but how can it make the individual happy who knows 
and feels that it is not his own? How can he boast or feel 
like boasting of large possessions with such views and feelings ? 
How can he receive congratulation and marked distinction be- 
cause he happens to have a little gold in his coffers which 
belongs to another? or, with these views of wealth, how can 
he court and flatter the rich? No! in the estimation of every 
man with right, scriptural views on this subject, all are on 
the same level. If the one we call poor is not entrusted with 
riches, he may be with something else equally valuable. In- 
deed, how much better is the poor than the rich man who will 
not practically recognize God’s ownership in his property. 
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But he that does, will receive with joy the calls, from the 
proper authority, for what may be in his possession. Here is 
a soul saved by the blood of the Lamb. His feet have been 
taken from a horrible pit and a new song put into his mouth. 
He glories in Christ. He feels a strong and unconquerable 
desire to do something in return for his great mercies. 
Hence he begins to sing praises in the congregation, tell the 
people what the Lord has done for him, and exhort others to 
be reconciled to God. The thought that he can please and 
honor his Redeemer gives him unspeakable joy. He feels 
that if he had a thousand hearts, they should all be given to 
Him. Now, why may we not expect these feelings and these 
desires will extend to every thing in his possession? While 
it includes his heart, with all its ‘affections and feelings, why 
should his wealth be excluded? How is it that he can feel 
such strong desires to please and honor his Redeemer, and 
when this same Redeemer makes a call for a portion of Ais own 
property, with which he has been entrusted, he can refuse to 
give it, pleading at the same time his extreme poverty or 
heavy liabilities ? Poor! who is not destitute of all things ? 
Would to God that every American Christian felt truly poor 
as he really is, then there would be some hope that the Lord 
would obtain what belongs to him. 

The same truth is evident from the fact that all men are 
stewards of what they possess. This stewardship includes 
all we have andallwe are. A steward is also atrustee. Is not 
the trustee of a corporation, or the executor of a will, bound 
to give up whatever property may have been entrusted to him, 
or any part of it, on the presentation of an order from the 
proper authority ¢ Suppose he should manifest the least re- 
luctance in this thing ; would he not be suspected of lacking 
the requisite integrity and honesty of a trustee? There must 
certainly be something wrong in him to feel regret to give up 
to the rightful owner what he demands. And how it is that 
Christians can be so reluctant in making contributions to sus- 
tain the cause of Christ as they evidently sometimes are, and 
how it is that they do not as truly rejoice to obey his calls 
for funds as they do to engage in the songs and devotions of 
the sanctuary, or to point sinners to the Lamb of God, 
is difficult to conjecture. Is money the dearest thing in 
heaven or on earth? Do men love that more than their own 
souls, or the souls of others and the glory of God? 
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But if Jesus Christ has need of money, and if we are re- 
quired practically to give up all to him, it may be important to 
inquire how much we may hold in our possession at any one 
time, and how much we are actually required to give to the 
various objects of benevolence. 

It is the duty of every man to work. This law is enforced 
not only by the authority of God, but by the demands of our 
natures. If it is our duty to work, it is our duty to do all we 
can consistently with other plain duties; that is, no man 
has a right to be idle. Evenif he has accumulated a fortune 
he has no right to retire from business and spend his time in 
ministering to his own pleasures. ‘There is much to be done, 
and work of every variety of character. Every species of 
labor that is required by our natures, or demanded to sustain 
a well regulated, social, intellectual, moral and civil system, is 
called for and may be engaged in with as true devotion to 
God as prayer and praise. Each individual has his mission. 
There is a place for every man where he can work to advan- 
tage in accomplishing what will be truly acceptable to his 
Maker. This place can be found and gained. God sends 
special calls for labor through his providence. We may hear 
him calling us to till the field, to manufacture articles for the 
wants of our bodies, to engage in mercantile pursuits, or spend 
our time and strength in some other important calling. We 
have but to wait, ready to follow the leadings of Providence, 
to find our allotted place and work. Nor will the requisite 
assistance long be withheld. If we are called on to engage 
in some business requiring capital, if it has already been pro- 
vided for us through the instrumentality of friends, it will not 
be necessary to wait for it; but if not, a way will be provided 
by which we shall obtain it. The Master of the vineyard 
never sends out men to work without tools and every thing 
necessary to their success. We often hear it remarked, when 
a young man commences with nothing and soon accumulates 
a fortune, that it is owing to his skill and industry ; but there 
is an unseen hand guiding human affairs, that it would be 
well for the world to recognize. Why may we not suppose that 
men are prospered for the purpose of obtaining a capital with 
which they may carry on the business to which they have 
been called? It may be urged, all do not, as a matter of 
fact, labor to make money to sustain the cause of Christ, 
therefore he is deprived of that portion of wealth for which 
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he calls. So he is; but there is a reckoning day coming! 
And besides, that very property so snugly hoarded up may 
be distributed among children who will use it as God wills. 
If not, as is usually the case, he will not wait beyond a few 
generations, but, causing it to be scattered into other hands, 
he will succeed in bringing it into his own treasury. It is 
worse than useless, as the | past history of rich men abundant- 
ly proves, to lay up wealth for coming generations. In this 
country especially, — and the same law holds good in every 
other, though in no other nation has it had sufficient freedom 
for its full operation,—the wealthiest men have made their 
own fortune. Every man is generally as indolent as his cir- 
cumstances will permit. There are faculties enough in every 
man to perform wonders, but, like the strength of the sleeping 
tiger, they will forever remain dormant, unless the individual is 
called out by some peculiar circumstances. Give any individual 
all that he can desire, and he will remain indolent, which state 
is sure to result in corruption and ruin. But, holding out the 
rich blessings of life as a reward of manly exertion, you will 
cause him to enter into close communion with himself to invent 
the necessary means to obtain them. In this way the wild 
ocean has been subdued, the most distant portions of the coun- 
try brought into close proximity, and the electric wires have 
been made to transmit our thoughts from place to place with 
the speed of lightning. It is under the same influence that 
men become rich. It is not, therefore, strange that the chil- 
dren of rich men, having every thing provided to their hand, 
reared up in affluence, never feeling the necessity of the least 
exertion, and not knowing the value of money, are usually indo- 
lent. These same children trained up under cther circum- 
stances where they would have been compelled to trust them- 
selves, to lean upon their own arm, would have made noble and 
good men, but wealth, lulling their senses, has shorn them of 
their strength and left them to the mercy of every evil pas- 
sion. How unwise and dangerous, then, for Christian parents 
to live to hoard up wealth for their children! Instead of 
being a blessing, it will prove to be a most withering curse. 
It is unnatural, as well as contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 
Nature prompts us to make full provision for our children 
while they are absolutely dependent on us, then she pleads 
just as strongly to have them left to themselves. What if the 
birds and the beasts should seek as men do to lengthen out the 
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babyhood of their offspring for long years? Would not each 
species for want of exertion soon become extinct? If parents 
wish their names transmitted to posterity, if they desire to be- 
come the head of a noble stock, and live themselves in the 
manly exertion and virtuous lives of coming generations, let 
them -teach their children self reliance, and when they die 
bequeath their property to the cause of God, thus removing 
all temptation to a life of indolence and vice. But if they 
refuse thus to conform to the laws of nature and of the gospel, 
they may expect their children will become dissipated and die 
poor. In this way he who claims all things will succeed in 
causing the wealth to flow into his treasury, in spite of all the 
miserly hearts of the world. 

For the purpose of illustrating the duty of business men 
in the particular under consideration, let us take an individ- 
ual who is called by Providence to engage in mercantile pur- 
suits. He has no capital, but by the blessing of God he 
soon accumulates one. Or suppose he has one left him by 
his friends. Now, the question is, how much business he 
shall transact, or how great shall be his capital, on the sup- 
position he has the ability of increasing it to any amount. 
Shall he be permitted to increase it to any amount, adding 
his profits every year, until he becomes immensely rich 7 ? There 
is a law to cover this case, so that no one need be in 
doubt respecting his duty. In the first place, in regulat- 
ing his business, he must consult his capacity. No one has a 
moral right to go beyond his ability, where he will be in 
danger of losing his capital, and of ruining the fortunes of 
others. His being left to his own judgment and discretion in 
this matter, does not lessen, but rather increases his moral 
obligation. ‘The test is in this very point: to seek with an 
honest heart, and with the facilities afforded him, to find out 
the amount of business he is capable of conducting with 
safety. The safety in this case is in its being insisted on by 
christian teachers as a moral precept, and not in any particular 
rules and regulations that might be laid down. If the busi- 
ness men of our churches were made to feel that it is as really 
a very heinous sin to go beyond their ability in prosecuting 
their calling, as it is to defraud men by forgery or counter- 
feiting, there would be but little danger of their doing it. Not 
only is the individual under consideration bound to consult 
his capacity, but also his spiritual interests, in the transaction 
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of his business. We have no right to engage in business of 
any kind or amount that will hinder us from being as holy as 
the gospel requires. There is a certain amount of business, 
and a certain number of cares that are essential to a healthy, 
active state of spirituality, and there is also such a thing as 
having so much that we have no time or disposition to attend 
to the wants of the soul. He who consults his heavenly 
Father, with a prayerful heart in this matter, will not long 
be in doubt what to do. When he has found his business and 
obtained the necessary capital for conducting it, be it much 
or little, let him pursue it manfully and faithfully. He will 
never be required to give up a farthing of such a capital, but 
all he can earn will be called for. Out of these earnings 
he will be required to support his family, the State and the 
cause of Christ. Nor is he to lavish all on his family. There 
are laws by which he is to be governed here as well as in every 
thing else. We have already glanced at the fundamental 
principle from which the law is derived that covers this par- 
ticular case. Children are to be brought up to trust them- 
selves, that is, they are to be so managed that they will, in 
their growth and development, become separate and distinct 
from their parents, in all that makes up the reality of life. 
An individual who is not capable of thinking and investigating 
for himself, and who has not sufficient self-confidence and 
strength to conduct the business to which he is called by Provi- 
dence, is yet a child. The object, then, of every parent should 
be to develop and strengthen his child, till he can stand alone 
and walk erect in all the dignity of a true man. When this 
is gained, he needs no farther assistance of any kind, for he 
will be able to fulfil his own mission, be it what it may. This 
simple principle well studied will suggest rules to govern 
every possible case that may come up for action. But in this 
case, wealth is used as a means to make the child a man, a 
worthy and indispensable object of itself, and not to minister to 
the gratification of our sensual appetites. For the sake of the 
example, and for the purpose of keeping himself interested in 
the cause of benevolence, he may be required to make contribu- 
tions to various objects before his business is brought into the 
shape we have mentioned ; but his great work should be to con- 
duct his business for the purposes we have named. ‘The idea of 
growing rich and still richer is all wrong. ‘Those who thus 
labor have no right to call themselves Christians. Christ has 
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declared it to be as impossible for such men to get to heaven, 
as it is for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. Those 
individuals who engage in business for the glory of God, and 
transact it on the principles we have here laid down, are not 
rich men. ‘They do not own one farthing of their possessions. 
Allis the Lord’s, not in theory merely, but it is really recog- 
nized as belonging to him. 

The case now illustrated, and the principles now stated, 
will cover all business transactions, as well as afford sufficient 
light by which those who labor on a smaller scale may learn 
their duty. Every man should find his place and keep it, 
being contented with his lot. There is no work required of 
us but what is honorable ; hence he who has the ability to make 
one hundred dollars a day, and the man who cannot earn but 
one dollar, should be regarded alike. Our Maker knows no 
difference—why should we !—between the poor and the rich, 
the slave and the ruler. 

It may here be asked, What is the duty in respect to giving, 
of those who are actually poor and sick, and unable to support 
themselves? ‘The same law will hold good in all cases. They 
must give up all they have. No oneis required to give what 
he does not possess. If they have no money, they may pos- 
sess true hearts, and be able to offer up effectual prayers. 
Yet who is so poor that he cannot give, at least, a single 
penny into the Lord’s treasury ? They should, therefore, be 
governed by the same principles that the business man should 
be before he gets his business fairly under way—give for the 
example and for the purpose of keeping himself interested in 
the work of benevolence. 

There are some general rules intended to regulate the sys- 
tem of giving, that it may be important to mention in this 
place. Every individual is bound to give until he feels it, 
until self is denied. We have no right simply because we 
have wealth, to gratify every desire of a depraved appetite, 
and every whim of a false state of society, and give a small 
pittance to benevolent objects that we never feel. We are 
required to support ourselves and families, as we have seen ; 
but on what principles of justice or consistency can we allow 
this vast disproportion in our gifts? It will be admitted, if 

‘the poor man gives at all he will feel it, and the miser would 
probably feel, too, should he make a contribution of but a few 
pence. 
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We mean by self-denial, giving to sustain a worthy cause, 
what we have the natural right to enjoy. While it is readily 
seen that the poor man can very easily deny himself in this mat- 
ter, it may be asked, on the principles laid down, How can this 
be required of the rich man? As we have said, his capital is 
not his own, but invested in business, to which he is assigned 
by Providence. As such, it is to be held as sacred as if it 
were the property of a friend. He is not ordinarily required 
to spend it. Out of his earnings he is to give, to support his 
family, and sustain the gospel. Now in supporting himself and 
family, let him retrench and give to other purposes till he feels 
it. In this way there is room enough for self-denial. Of course, 
if he is permitted to lavish on his family every luxury, and 
give to support the gospel but a pittance, there would be no 
room for self-denial. But why is he not bound to bear an 
equal share of the burdens of the good cause as well as the 
poor man? ‘The only difference that we have a right to 
recognize here, is the one which God himself has recognized 
in calling one to transact a large business, for the successful 
prosecution of which he has been provided, while tke other is 
left without a farthing, for the purpose, perhaps, of illustrating 
the power of the) gospel to make one happy in abject poverty. 
While this difference is recognized, both must give till self is 
denied. 

Another general rule is to give in proportion to the demand, 
and all that is called for. We have no more right tc give to 
benevolent purposes without a special call from God, than to pay 
out money that may be in our possession without an order from 
the proper authority. If we have money in our hands that 
is not called for, we may keep it till it is wanted. But 
we’shall not long be kept in suspense in reference to our duty. 
It will soon be called for through some providence of God. 
One thing, however, is certain, no more will be called for than 
we have to give, and, certainly, we must conclude that the 
demand will equal the supply. IfGod through his providence 
calls loud to-day, there is money enough to meet the demand ; 
and if he calls louder at one time than another, we are requir- 
ed to deny ourselves in the same proportion. But the time has 
never been, and never will be, when there will not be room 
enough to expend in doing good, money to the amount 
that will require the requisite self-denial in paying our 
proportion. Our Christian fathers of one hundred years 
ago had but little money to give, hence but little was 
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demanded. Their mission was to develop the truth among 
themselves. Assoon as the time came for making efforts to 
develop the same truth abroad, we see individual Chris- 
tians growing rich, evidently for the purpose of laboring 
for this object. Our fathers were fitted for their work ; 
we are fitted for ours. In laboring in their particular 
field, they were required to deny themselves; in giving 
the gospel to the world, we are to do the same. 

We therefore infer that every individual is bound to be 
engaged in some kind of business which shall be _practi- 
cally consecrated to the service of God, and prosecuted 
to the utmost of his ability. Work! is the law of Christ’s 
kingdom. Let this be done; let all who love God begin from 
this day to toil in their several departments of labor for God, 
as truly as we do for those to whom we engage our services 
for a month or a year, and what a complete revolution would 
be effected in the system under consideration ! 

We see, too, that men have no right to grow rich and still 
richer, by adding interest to the principal year after year. Nor 
has any business man a moral right to retire from business 
simply because he has acquired a fortune, but is bound to 
prosecute the business to which he is called till the end of 
life, or so long as he has the ability, practically consecrating 
every dollar of his annual income to the cause of Christ. 





ARTICLE IV. 


The Earth and Man: Lectures on Comparative Physical 
Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. By 
ArnoLtp Guyot, Professor of Physical Geography and 
History at Neuchatel, Switzerland. ‘Translated from the 
French, by C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 
1849. 


To those who delight in the study of nature and in tracing 
therein the purposes of God, with reference to the progress 
and destiny of our race, this is a work of no ordinary interest. 
It opens a new field of thought and investigation, or at least, 
it presents the facts it reveals under new aspects and rela 
tions. In connection with the series of elementary books on 
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the same subject, which we understand the author is prepar- 
ing, we believe it will open a new era in the study of Geogra- 
phy in this country. It will infuse into it a higher life and 
deeper interest, relieving it of the dull monotony of which 
the student has had abundant reason to complain, and ren- 
dering it one of the most interesting and important studies 
he is called to pursue. It will raise it to the character of « 
science, which in this country it has never yet attained. 
The best that can be said of the text books now in use is, that 
they are a collection, and an indifferent classification of the 
facts that the earth’s surface presents. To go below the sur- 
face of the subject, to investigate the laws upon which those 
facts are based, and in which they had their origin, has 
scarcely been attempted. It is, indeed, but lately that Phy- 
cical Geography, as a distinct science, has attracted any con- 
siderable attention on this side of the Atlantic. The work of 
Mrs. Somerville, which appeared a short time since, has been 
the means of awakening some interest in this subject, which 
the present volume will contribute to keep alive, and greatly 
to increase. ‘The work of Professor Guyot possesses an ad- 
vantage over that of Mrs. Somerville, in that it connects the 
science of physical geography more intimately with the history 
of mankind, and thus imparts to it an interest that can never 
attach to that science alone. Indeed, it is in this relation 
that the facts here developed are chiefly interesting and im- 
portant. Whatever intrinsic value may attach to abstract 
truths, it is only when these truths are brought into contact 
with human society that their importance is felt and ap- 
preciated. 

In the light in which this subject is presented by Professor 
Guyot, we know of few themes that can be contemplated 
with deeper interest. He significantly terms it the geo- 
graphical march of history. The truth is constantly kept in 
mind, that the great end for which all the arrangements of 
nature are made, is to fit up a dwelling-place for man —a 
school in which he may receive that intellectual and moral 
education which will result in his highest elevation and im- 
provement, and fit him forimmortality. The facts of science 
are contemplated with a reference to this design. And it 
is everywhere apparent that in the kingdom of nature, no 
less than in that of providence and grace, God is working out 
his high and beneficent purposes. His moulding hand is seen 
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in the physical structure of the earth, “ fixing the bounds of 
man’s habitation.” In the place he chose for the cradle 
of our race, and the point of departure of its tribes, his 
wisdom and goodness are apparent. It is in the temperate 
regions of the north; where man attains his most perfect and 
symmetrical development, where human society reaches the 
highest pomt of intellectual and moral elevation. It is a 
point whence he may go forth in any direction, to take posses- 
sion of the goodly heritage that God has spread out before 
him. Sometimes high mountain ranges, or impassable waters, 
for a time throw a barrier in the way of his farther progress. 
But at length by the advance of science these obstacles are 
surmounted, the powers of nature are subjected to the con- 
trol of man, and made to subserve his purposes, and the 
ocean, which had formed the limit of human enterprise and 
adventure, becomes the medium of easy and rapid com- 
munication between the most distant regions. What had 
formed an impassable line of separation between nations, now 
seems to draw them into the nearest proximity to each other, 
and facilitates that intercourse which is essential to the 
highest state of civilization. At length Christianity, starting 
from the same centre, goes forth on its mission of mercy, 
shedding its mild light and benignant influence over all the 
nations of the earth. 

In tracing this “‘ geographical march of history” Profes- 
sor Guyot commences with a brief review of the facts already 
brought to light by Lord Bacon, Forster, Pallas, Buffon, Hum- 
boldt, Steffens and Carl Ritter. As we look upon the map 
of the world, one of the first things that strikes the eye is the 
unequal distribution of land and water in the two hemispheres. 
North of the equator, we find the largest extent of continen- 
tal land upon the globe ; in the southern hemisphere, we find 
the greatest body of water. ‘he greatest portion of land in 
the northern hemisphere, we morever find in the temperate 
regions, a portion of the earth most favorable for human de- 
velopment and progress ; almost the whole of the land in the 
southern is found in the tropical regions, where man is found 
in the lowest state of degeneracy. Ifa great circle be drawn 
through the coasts of Peru and the south of Asia, it will 
divide the earth into two hemispheres, the one containing 
nearly all the land on the globe ; the other a vast ocean with 
no land, except the peninsular extremities of the continents 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LVII. 40 
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and Australia. If we observe the figure of the continents, 
we find that the southern extremity of each is high and rocky, 
and seems to form the termination of mountain chains, which 
come from far in the interior and break off abruptly without 
transition at the shore of the ocean. The principal conti- 
nents, and all the most important peninsulas, open and run 
into each other at the north, and narrow down to points at the 
south. ‘This is the case with Greenland, Florida and Califor- 
nia in America; Spain, Italy and Greece in Europe; Ara 
bia and the great Indian peninsulas in Asia. 

But a more important fact, as connected with the progress 
of human society, is observable in the different extent of the 
line of sea-coast in proportion to the surface of the different 
continents. Africa has but one mile of sea-coast to 623 
square miles of surface. Asia 1 to 459, South America 1 to 
376, Australia 1 to 290, North America 1 to 228, and Eu- 
rope 1 to 156. The influence which the facilities thus afford- 
ed for intercourse with the different portions of the earth exert 
on the character of the people, may be seen in the different 
stages of civilization found in these several continents. Eu- 
rope, which has the greatest extent of sea-coast in proportion 
to its surface, is found in the highest state of civilization ; while 
Africa, which is most enclosed within itself, having the smallest 
proportion of sea-coast, is sunk in the deepest barbarism. 

If we turn our attention to the mountain elevations, or 
forms of relief of the continents, we remark a striking differ- 
ence between the Old World and the New. ‘The principal 
mountain ranges in the Old World extend from east to west ; 
in the New, from north to south. In Asia and Europe the 
mountain ranges lie nearest to the southern extremity, with a 
gradual slope to the north, towards the Arctic Ocean and 
North Sea, and a more rapid descent to the south, towards 
the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. In America they lie 
on the western side of the continent, with a rapid descent to 
the west towards the Pacific, and a more gradual slope to the 
east towards the Atlantic. This gives to the climate of the 
American continent the character of uniformity, or rather of 
gradual transition from the intense cold of the polar regions to 
the burning heat of the equator ; to that of Asia and Europe, 
greater variety and a more sudden and abrupt transition from 
the regions of frost and perpetual winter to those of torrid heat. 
In the one, we pass over thousands of miles to reach these 
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opposite extremes; in the other it is but the journey of a 
day. The influence of these differences upon the habits, 
modes of life, and character of the people, is traced by Pro- 
fessor Guyot in the most interesting manner. 

The author enters into but a cursory examination of the 
geological structure of the globe, as this belongs more appro- 
priately to another department of science. Here what seems 
most worthy of observation is the law of progress that is 
everywhere apparent. Each succeeding period developes a 
higher form of life. ‘* In the earliest ages of the epoch of 
organic life the firm lands are reduced to a few islands. The 
place of the future continents is not marked, except by a few 
scattered strips, which form here and there a few archipela- 
goes. It is the insular epoch which comprises all the earliest 
ages of geology. One species of climate alone, the maritime 
or insular climate, moist, without extremes, reigns over land 
and sea. ‘The types of organized beings are not only few in 
number, but they still belong to those which mark the inferior 
degrees of animal life, and in each class, from the radiates to 
the fishes, which are the highest beings of this primitive crea- 
tion, the prevailing forms are those that characterize the 
embryo in the early periods of its development. As we trace 
the history of our earth and of the new beings which success- 
ively appear, the variety of the types and species of organ- 
ized beings becomes greater, Every new revolution is a new 
progress ; we see one elevation added to another, the climates 
become more diversified, and there is an ever-increasing di- 
versity of animal and vegetable genera and species. Man at 
length appears combining in his physical nature all the per- 
fections of the animal, the end of this long progression of 
organized beings.” 

‘Che earth has now received its lord, it has become the resi- 
dence of man, the nursery and school of a race of immortal 
beings. And the wise adaptation of every part of the earth’s 
structure to his nature and wants, the disposition of land and 
water, and of the forms of relief of the continents, everywhere 
proclaim the handiwork of a being infinite in wisdom and good- 
ness. ‘Though every portion of the earth is not equally favora- 
ble to the highest development of organized being, especially 
of human society, still all are parts of one harmonious whole, 
whose mutual action and reaction is destined to work out the 
most beneficial results. ‘The continental element stands to 
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the oceanic in the relation of superior to inferior ; “* the terres- 
trial element has for its portion an infinite variety of forms of 
relief, of climate ; it is the seat of a more varied life, the coun- 
try, and the habitual abode of all the superior beings, from 
the vegetable up to man. The ocean has uniformity for its 
characteristic ; it is the domain of the inferior beings, from the 
polype to the fish and the amphibious animal.”’ Yet without 
the ocean the land, destitute of rains, would becom ean arid 
waste, and all the organized beings that dwell upon its sur- 
face would die. 

‘“‘ Death would succeed to life, and at a single stroke the 
globe would return to the embryonic state of the trilobites by 
the extinction of the superior classes of beings.” But as the 
sun pours its rays down upon the ocean, it causes the invisible 
vapors to rise from the surface, which, coming in contact with 
the cooler atmosphere of the higher regions, are condensed 
and form clouds. ‘These, borne along by the winds, spread 
themselves over the continents, and fall in abundant rains to 
water and fertilize the earth. When the clouds thus borne 
along by the winds come in contact with a mountain range, 
the condensation is rapid, and they empty themselves upon 
the mountain sides and are dispersed ; and on the opposite side 
of the mountain no rain descends. Hence in those tropical 
regions where the trade winds blow constantly in the same 
direction, the opposite sides of a mountain often present 
entirely different aspects ; the one well watered and covered 
with a most luxuriant growth of vegetation, the other an 
arid waste, on which the rain never falls and no organized 
beings can live. ‘Thus the desert of Atacama, in South 
America, though on the borders of the ocean, is doomed to 
perpetual sterility, while the eastern side of the mountain is 
well watered and exceedingly fertile. The same is true of 
the high table-lands of California. And in the Old World the 
same influence is seen by the contrast presented by the two 
opposite slopes of the Himalayas. ‘The monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, which blow one half of the year from the north- 
east and the other half from the south-west, during the rainy 
season bear the clouds which rise from the ocean over the 
land, till they come in contact with the Himalayas, where they 
are suddenly condensed, and empty their waters upon the 
southern slope of the mountain, while the northern side is 
doomed to a perpetual drought. These facts are sufficient to 
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show the influence that the form and motion of the earth, the 
figure of the continents, and the disposition of their mountain 
ranges, together with the direction of the winds, has upon the 
distribution of rains, and the consequent fertility of the dif 
ferent portions of the earth. ‘Those portions of the earth 
that lie open to the winds from the ocean, are best watered 
and most fertile ; those that are shut in from the ocean, or 
so situated with reference to the winds that the clouds from 
the ocean are borne away from them, as is the case with Ata- 
cama, are arid and sterile. We give the concluding portion of 
the lecture on the distribution of the rains in the author’s own 
words. 


“ We have seen, gentlemen, that it is from the combination of the 
two elements that life is born, a higher life than that which belongs to 
either of them. It is neither the oceanic climate, nor the continental 
climate, which we shall proclaim as the foremost climate of the world ; 
it is the combination of the two—it is the maritime climate. Here are 
allied the continental vigor and the oceanic softness, in a fortunate 
union, mutually tempering each other. Here the development is more 
intense, life more rich, more varied in all its forms. And when to 
these causes we further add the advantage of a tropical temperature, 
the forms of nature are, as it were, raised to their highest degree, and 
the wealth which it unfolds surpasses all that is elsewhere seen. 1 will 
cite only a single example: this will suffice. 

“ Nowhere on the surface of the globe, is the blending of the conti- 
nental and oceanic element so complete, and on so great a scale, as in 
the East Indies, and in that archipelago—the greatest in the world— 
which fills the space comprised between the south of Asia and Austra- 
lia. Peninsulas, which are worlds, as those of Deccan and Indo-China; 
islands, which are small continents, like Borneo and Sumatra; a blend- 
ing of chains and plateaus, and of plains, as on the continent; and all 
this cut up, bordered, or surrounded by seas in the most diversified 
manner, bathed by the humid atmosphere of the tropics, and exposed 
to the burning rays of a vertical sun—these are all the means of physi- 
cal life which nature can receive. And then, what mighty, what ad- 
mirable vegetation! We see at the same time plants with broad and 
numerous leaves, the excessive expansion of which is always the proof 
of an exuberant humidity ; and those shrubs with concentrated and 
elaborated gums, those spices, those aromata, which bear witness to the 
dry and intense heat of the continent. There uplifts its head the ma- 
jestic Talipa palm, of which a single leaf, sixteen feet broad, and forty 
feet in circumference, is enough to give shade to ascore of men at once ; 
and in the bosom of those virgin forests grow the largest flowers in the 
world—the Rafflesia, whose gigantic corolla alone measures no less 
than three feet in diameter. 

“ There grow the cinnamon, the nutmeg, the pepper, and the cloves, 
which all civilized nations have fetched thence from time immemorial. 
“ Everything most grand and powerful of the productions of the ani- 
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mal world is there encountered, The rhinoceros, the huge royal tiger, 
the orang-outang, that great monkey with an expression of gravity in 
its aspect, the most perfect of animals, and that which seems to fore- 
shadow in its structure the complete configuration of the human body, 
are all inhabitants of those countries. If to these we add the mineral 
wealth, the gold and the diamonds, which there abound, we may pro- 
nounce these regions the most richly endowed of the universe. 

“ But let us raise ourselves above the limits of the natural, into the 
regions of the historic world. Where have we beheld all people and 
societies arrive at their highest perfection, if not in Europe, that pen- 
insular continent, the most indented and most maritime of all the con- 
tinents? Where do we see barbarism reign triumphant, if not in 
Africa and Australia, continents shut off from all contact with the rest 
of the world, its seas and its people, by their continuous and uninden- 
ted outlines? This is neither the time nor the place for analyzing the 
causes of this phenomenon ; I now merely allude to the facts, intend- 
ing to return to the subject hereafter. But I will add that it is not an 
isolated fact. Call together your historical recollections, and cast your 
eyes upon this map of the world, and you will see that all the highly 
civilized peoples of the world, with the exception of one or two primi- 
tive nations, have lived, or still live, on the margins of seas or oceans. 

“The Chinese and the Hindoos unquestionably represent the most 
advanced state of civilization in Oriental Asia. In Europe, to name 
Pheenicia, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, is to enumerate all the high- 
ly cultivated peoples of antiquity, and all have, as the theatre of their 
strifes and exploits, as well as for their connecting link, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To come to a later date, it is to the ocean that Spain and 
Portugal owe the brilliant part they played, at the period when superb 
discoveries doubled the extent of the historic world. At this very 
hour, to conclude, the might of England causes itself to be felt from 
one to the other extremity of the world. 

“ And in this new world of North America, which is entering on its 
great career among the nations under so happy auspices, is it not on 
the shores of the Atlantic that life is developed in its most active, most 
intense, and most exalted form? Is this merely a chance consequence 
of the accidental debarkation at that point of the colonists of the 
Ancient World? No, gentlemen, brilliant as may be the prospects to 
which the West may aspire from the exuberance of its soil, life and 
action will always point toward the coast, which can only derive fresh 
accessions of prosperity from the prosperity of the interior. The life 
of nations is in the commerce of the world, not only in a material, but 
even more in a moral point of view; and it is because America is en- 
throned queen-like upon the two great oceans, that she will be called 
to play a part as mediator between the two extremities of the world, 
of which no one can at this moment conceive the magnificent extent. 

“ This, then, is the resolution of the contrast between the continental 
and the oceanic world, as regards the intermixture of their natures. 
It is in this region of contact between the sea and the ocean that life 
is unfolded in its most intense and diversified form; and both in point 
of nature and of history, the maritime zone of every continent enjoys 
@ superiority over all others not to be questioned or disputed.” 
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Prof. Guyot presents also a striking view of the contrasts 
which the Old and the New World present to each other, the 
New being the oceanic world—the world of vegetation, of 
superfluity in all the productions of the earth ; the Old World 
being the continental—the arid—less abundant in vegetable 
productions, yet more rich in animal life, and adapted to a 
higher development of the human race. 

Yet these two worlds stand in the relation of counterparts 
to each other, and from their antagonism there arises a more 
delightful harmony. Hach is necessary to the perfection of 
the other. And their mutual action and reaction is destined 


to work out for both the highest degree of prosperity, and the 
highest state of civilization. 


“ But the hour of independence has struck; the fruit is ripe; it 
drops from the tree. The sons of the Old World have adopted 
America for their country ; she has become their beloved mother. 
America takes her position face to face with Europe, not as a minor, but 
as a full-aged daughter — free, for it is her right. She throws herself 
alone, and on her own account, released from guardianship, with de- 
meanor more open, more frank, more rapid, into the career of civiliza- 
tion. Now commences a new antagonism, more serious, more vast in 
its proportions. The two worlds treat as power with power ; for two 
free and independent beings look upon each other. But, gentlemen, 
they are not enemies; they are too well adapted, too truly made for 
each other; they have too much need of each other; they are too 
much the complement of each other not to unite in their common in- 
terest. .Their differences will only serve to excite a more active life, 
a more extensive and lasting interchange of all that each can give in 
abundance to its rival. ° 

“ Here, in fact, we find all the elements, all the conditions of a well- 
assorted union, a true marriage. Is there not between the peoples of 
the two worlds a common basis, an essential, indissoluble tie, which 
they are not at liberty to break? Are they not the children of a 
common mother-race? the offspring of the same civilization, the 
worshippers of the same one God and Saviour? And yet there is an 
individual difference of character between them, arising essentially 
from the special work to which each seems to have been called as to 
an appointed task. For the American, this task is to work the virgin 
soil, and the wealth of the land Providence has granted to him, for his 
own benefit and that of the whole world. For this is the first work to 
be done, that on which the futurity of America depends. He is ac- 
complishing it — who does not know ? — with a fiery activity. He has 
not too much of all the resources of industry the Old World and his 
own experience place at his disposal, to subdue and fashion at his pleas- 
ure this still somewhat savage nature. 

“ Aoriculture here already assumes proportions unknown every 
where else. Commerce, whose business is helping the world to share 
the wealth of its soil, is carried on upon the most magnificent scale, 
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and cannot but become still more extended. From the very centre of 
the oveans where she reposes, America sends her ships and her mer- 
chandise to the ends of the earth. Steam will soon join the shores of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and place the United States on the great 
highway from Europe to China. ‘Thus the American displays in every 
way a spirit of enterprise that goes even to the length of audacity. 
Nothing daunts him, nothing seems impossible to his activity. Every 
brain is teeming with the most gigantic projects, which find always an 
echo and support. There is certainly something of grandeur in the 
spectacle of the youthful vigor the inhabitant of the New World dis- 
plays, of the intelligent energy with which he does his work. What- 
ever be its object — were it even not the most exalted — still such 
energy is worthy of admiration. 

“ The work of Europe, her special task, at the present moment, is 
not the same ; for her position is altogether different. Without doubt, 
industry, commerce, agriculture, employ a large part of her aetivity ; 
but the exercise of these arts is not the predominant and characteristic 
feature of that ancient society. Other cares occupy her. The desire 
to know, rather than to possess; reflection, more than action ; science, 
more than its application; movement and activity in the intellectual 
and moral world, rather than in the material world; these are what 
distinguish the Old World and its ancient civilization. 

‘*- Thus it is there that the high philosophical, moral, social questions 
are treated, which so profoundly task the present age ; it is there that 
the thousand ideas, the thousand diverse systems in all the branches of 
human science, whose variety seems an inextricable confusion to the 
eyes of the mind that does not master them, bud and blossom. The 
European is the man of ripened age, who reflects upon men and things, 
analyzes the causes, and seeks to understand the lessons of the specta- 
cle the world presents. The American is the young man, full of fire 
and energy, surrendering himself entirely to his activity, and drawing 
from life the practical shrewdness and the sound sense that experience 
gives. While the European-discusses and reasons, the American acts 
and executes. 

‘“‘ But, gentlemen, who does not see what there is exclusive in these 
two tendencies? Who does not understand to how muny mutual 
wants these differences must give birth ? how many exchanges of every 
kind they must stimulate? what activity, what fulness of life and of 
growth for both, what perfection of both will be the result of these in- 
timate relations? Distressed Europe seemed ‘unable to live longer 
without emptying its population into the lap of America. America 
cannot fulfil her destinies, unless wrought out and brought into use by 
the intelligent races of the Old World. When this work, which is but 
just commencing, shall have been finished, then only shall we know all 
the importance of America to the entire race of man; all the impor- 
tance of the reactions it is summoned to exercise upon the Old World. 

“The Old World is the world of germs; the New, the fruitful bosom 

iving them increase. Europe thinks; America acts. All these dif- 
rete. calling for and completing each other, are they not the pledge 
that this contrast of the Old World and the New will soon also be re- 
solved into a grand and beautiful harmony that shall embrace the 
whole earth ?” 
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The lecture on the distribution of the races reveals some 
facts of striking interest. In the Caucasian regions we find 
the human form in its most beautiful proportions and its most 
perfect development. As we recede from this point, whether 
towards the north or towards the south, we see evident marks 
of degeneracy, and the farther we go the inferiority becomes 
more strikingly apparent, and in the utmost extremes of 
Australia, Africa, and South America, we: find the human 
figure the most misshapen and deformed. “In all directions 
as we remove from the geographical seat of the most beautiful 
human type, the degeneration becomes greater, the debase- 
ment of the form more complete.” ‘‘ This fact points to the 
Caucasian regions as the cradle of our race and the point of 
departure for its various tribes. Here science and revelation 
alike fix the birthplace of the human family ; the place 
where man attains to the highest perfection of his nature. It 
also shows that the northern temperate regions are most 
favorable for human development—that, unlike vegetation, 
which becomes more luxuriant as we descend from the poles 
towards the equator, man attains his highest perfection in the 
temperate regions ; and degenerates as he removes from them 
either towards the tropics or towards the poles. And this 
is true not only of his physical, but also of his mental and 
moral nature. ‘The temperate regions of the north have ever 
been the seats of civilization and refinement, while the tribes 
of the south are, and ever have been sunk in the deepest men- 
tal and moral degradation. The reason of this the author at- 
tributes to the fact that man is not merely a physical being. 
He does not attain to the perfection of his nature by the 
simple process of vegetation, but it is by exertion and self- 
culture that he rises in the scale of physical, intellectual, and 
moral being. ‘The balmy yet enervating atmosphere of a trop- 
ical climate indisposes him to such exertion. It lulls all his 
powers into sleep, and he sinks down into a degrading and 
ignominious repose, and his whole nature suffers a degeneracy. 
Hence we see the wisdom and goodness of the Creator in 
fixing the geographical centre of our race, in regions thus 
favorable to their elevation and improvement, rather than in 
those warmer countries where quick degeneracy would have 
been the inevitable result. 

‘This geographical centre of our race is also its spiritual 
centre; it is the cradle of man’s moral nature.” It has been 
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the theatre of those manifestations that God has made of him- 
self to man. ‘There he revealed his character and will; there 
the chosen people dwelt to whom he committed his “ lively 
oracles.” There the Saviour appeared, lived and taught, suf- 
fered and died. And from this point went forth the gospel mes- 
sage, inviting all the nations of the earth to come and receive 
mercy and salvation through his cross. Here we reach the 
summit of this mighty theme. God had worked out for man his 
beneficent purposes in the kingdom of nature, and he fell down 
and worshipped nature itself; the mere instrument, instead of 
the source of his blessings. ‘* He had passed from the idolatry 
of nature to that of man, from the idolatry of man to that of 
society, represented by the head of the state. He must return 
to the worship of the true God, or there is no hope for him in 
the future.” The Son of God appears, and man enters on a 
new career of progression. 


“ He recalls man to the only living God, personal, free, full of love, 
merciful, the God of salvation. He proclaims the equal worth of every 
human soul, for he died for all. He gives unto men that new com- 
mandment,‘ Love one another as I have loved you,’ for ye are all 
brethren, and children of the same Father. 

‘Thus no more idolatry, no more servitude, for he liberated man 
from the yoke of evil that restrains the freedom of his moral being. No 
more thraldom, for that is incompatible with the rights of his brethren 
and the love which he owes them. No more national religions, open- 
ing between the nations abysses which nothing can fill up. All the 
nations of the earth must unite together in spirit by the bonds of the 
same faith, under the law of the same God. This is the lofty goal to 
which henceforth all human societies ought to aim. The world hears 
the unity and brotherhood of all humankind proclaimed, without dis- 
tinction of nation or of race —the true principle of humanity. This 
is the leaven that is to leaven the whole lump; it is upon this new ba- 
sis that humanity, recommencing its task, goes on to build a new edi- 
fice. 

“ But what people shall be charged with this immense work? Shall 
it be that old Roman society, wholly pagan still in its origin and in its 
forms, stained by slavery and violence, condemned long since to per- 
ish for its crimes ? that body whose sap is gone, whose principle of life 
is exhausted, whose work is finished, — could it be born again? No, 
gentlemen, it is glory enough for the Roman world to have received 
and borne in its bosom this precious seed of the future, and to have 
shielded its earlier growth. he Church had her birth there, but the 
Christian world must needs bloom elsewhere. 

“The North is summoned in turn; the fierce Germans, after five 
centuries of struggle, break down the old empire, but adopt Christiani- 
ty. In the midst of this great and universal ruin, the Church alone 
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remains upright, and becomes the corner stone of the new edifice. 
Civilization passes to the other side of the Alps, where it establishes its 
centre. A still virgin country, a people full of youth and life, receive 
it; it grows under the influence of the Christian principle of unity and 
brotherhood. A common faith unites all the members of that society 
of the middle ages, so strangely broken up; those nations, so different, 
so hostile to each other in appearance, nevertheless look upon each 
other as brothers, and form together the great family of Christianity. 
The circle of civilization soon extends itself, and embraces all Europe 
in the same range of improvement; no people, however, takes part un- 
less it shares the common faith; but from the day of its conversion, also 
dates its entrance upon the path of progress ” 

“ Nevertheless, the plan traced by the Divine Founder of the Chris- 
tian church is much more vast; the goal which He sets up is much 
higher. These precious gifts of culture are not to remain the exclusive 
property of a small number of privileged men, nor of a single society, 
of one continent alone; the Christian principle is broader ; it is uni- 
versal, like the love of Christ. An important work remains, then, to 
be done; the work of diffusion and of propagation. This work is two- 
fold; for it is a duty to extend to the greatest possible number of the 
members of the same community, all the blessings of civilization, at 
the same time that it is a duty to help all the nations of the earth to 
enjoy them. The first is social; the second pertains to humanity in 

eneral. ‘To bring them both about, European society must overpass 
its present boundaries.” 

“ The progress made by man in Europe, also renders him capable of 
undertaking this work. In that continent, so tractable in shape, so 
well made, so nicely adjusted to his forces, he has learned to subdue 
nature by intelligence, and has thrown off the yoke. The child of the 
East has become a man in the land of the West. Thus no obstacle 
dismays or arrests him; he sets forth, and like the Rome of other days, 
the Europe of the present marches to the conquest of the world, less 
by arms than by her colonists, her commerce, her civilization, and by 
the gospel, which she carries to all nations. 

The first land her ships encounter is the New World, which, as we 
have seen, was waiting only for the active labors of the civilized races 
to yield up to them all the treasures lying unused in its bosom. The 
European nations bordering the Atlantic establish themselves there, 
and divide it among them. In North America, the people of the North 
of Europe — the Anglo-Saxons, the Germans, the French; in South 
America, the Spanish and the Portuguese. The contrast between the 
North and South, mitigated in the temperate regions of the mother 
country, is reproduced in the New World, more strongly marked, and 
on a grander scale, between North America, with its temperate climate, 
its Protestant and progressive people, and South America, with its 
tropical climate, its Catholic and stationary population. The conquest 
of the New World was the fairest and the most useful that the Euro- 
pean communities could have made, both for themselves and for the ac- 
complishment of their work. They are tiansported thither with all 
their means of action ; they get the mastery of nature without exhaust- 
ing efforts ; they strike their roots deep in a receptive soil almost un- 
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tenanted, and America, while preparing to make new advances in social 
science, is already laboring in concert with Europe, for the civilization 
of the world, which will not be completed without her.” 

“ And what is the vital principle which we find at the very root of 
this nation? It is the gospel. Not the gospel disfigured and cramped 
by the iron fetters of a powerful hierarchical church, like that which 
the Christian Germanic world received while in its cradle, but the 
gospel restored by the reformation, with its life-giving doctrines, and 
its regenerative power. Luther drew the Bible forth from the dust of 
libraries, where it lay forgotten, at the moment when Columbus dis- 
covered the New World; will any one believe that here was only an 
accidental coincidence ? More than this, gentlemen ; for the first toun- 
dations of the edifice were then laid which is rising at the present day 
before our eyes, the actual construction of which, three centuries and 
a half later, enables us to see the providential connection of the two 
events. 

“The founders of social order in America are indeed the true off- 
spring of the reformation,—true Protestants. The Bible is their code. 
Imbued with the principles of civil and religious liberty which they 
find written in the gospel, and for which they have given up their 
former country, they put them in practice in this land of their choice. 
They are all brethren, children of the same Father — this is equality, 
independence, liberty. They submit from the heart to their Divine 
Leader, and to his law; this is the principle of order. Now the union 
of these two terms is free obedience to the divine will, which is the 
condition of a normal development, the supreme end of the education 
of man. 

“These, you will agree, gentlemen, are the sublime doctrines whence 
flow the religious, political, and social forms that distinguish America 
at the present time, from all the other countries on the globe. In reli- 
gion, as in politics, democracy ; the principle of free association pervad- 
ing every part of public and private life: the preponderance of the 
judicial element set above the state itself, as the divine law is placed 
above human liberty; free obedience to the law, finally, rendering the 
means of constraint almost superfluous, and guaranteeing at once both 
security and liberty ; these are so many Christian ideas that have been 
incorporated in society, so many blessings that America will continue 
to enjoy in proportion as she shall be faithful to the great principles 
whence they emanate.” 

“ Such, it seems, is the result of the study which we have been mak- 
ing, of the relations between nature and history. It is not, perhaps, 
without some surprise, that we behold privileged continents and races, 
continents and races almost unalterably smitten with a character of 
inferiority. And yet, why be surprised at this? Is it not the attri- 
bute of God to dispense his gifts to whom he will, and as he will? Do 
we not know that in every organism there are needed divers members, 
clothed with functions more or less exalted, but alike necessary? We 
shall see that this great contrast of the historical continents and the 
continents of the inferior races seems established by Providence as a 
standing invitation addressed to man, bidding him unfold a new activ- 
ity, and exercise the virtue of devotion, one of the highest to which his 
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moral nature can be called. For the law of contrasts in the order of 
nature is the law of love in the moral order. . 

“ The three continents of the South, outcasts in appearance,—can 
they have been destined to an eternal isolation, doomed never to par- 
ticipate in that higher life of humanity, the sketch of which we have 
traced ? and shall those gifts which nature bestows on them with lavish 
hand, remain unused? No, gentlemen, such a doom cannot be in the 
plans of God. But the races inhabiting them are captives in the bonds 
of all powerful nature; they will never break down the fences that 
sunder them from us. It is for us, the favored races, to go to them. 
Tropical nature cannot be conquered and subdued, save by civilized 
man, armed with all the might of discipline, intelligence, and of skilful 
industry. It is, then, from the northern continents that those of the 
south await their deliverance ; it is by the help of the civilized men of 
the temperate continents that it shall be vouchsafed to the man of the 
tropical lands to enter into the movement of universal progress and 
improvement, wherein mankind should share. 

“The privileged races have duties to perform, proportioned to the 
gifts they possess. To impart to other nations the advantages which 
constitute their own glory, is the only way of legitimating the posses- 
sion of them. We owe to the inferior races the blessings and the com- 
forts of civilization; we owe them the intellectual development of 
which they are capable ; above all, we owe them the gospel, which is 
our glory, and will be their salvation; and if we neglect to help them 
partake in all these blessings, God will some time call us to a strict 
account. 

“Tn this way, alone, will the inferior races be able to come forth 
from the state of torpor and debasement into which they are plunged, 
and live the active life of the higher races. Then shall commence, or 
rather shall rise to its just proportions, the elaboration of the material 
wealth of the tropical regions, for the benefit of the whole world. The 
nations of the lower races, associated like brothers with the civilized 
man of the ancient Christian societies, and directed by his intelligent 
activity, will be the chief instruments. The whole world, so turned to 
use by man, will fulfil its destiny.” 


The grand excellence of this work is, that it connects the 
physical geography of the earth with the history and pro- 
spective destiny of man, for whose use it was created, and 
both with the infinitely high and holy purposes of God their 
Creator. Most of the facts brought to view in these lectures 
may perhaps be found in an isolated state in other treatises ; 
but Prof. Guyot has here brought to view, in their true con- 
nection, what God in nature has joined together, but other 
writers had put asunder. The grand idea is continually kept 
prominent that in the physical structure of the earth, the 
laws that influence its climate and productions, the rela- 
tions of one part to another, and their facilities for mutual 
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intercourse—in all'these, God is working out the counsels of his 
own will,—¢counsels having for their ultimate end the highest 
well-being of man—his elevation in the scale of intellectual 
and moral being. Nor is it merely human civilization to 
which they have reference. “Lhe earth was created for a 
theatre on which to display the glories of redemption; to 
exhibit that type of individual character, and of human society, 
which is formed under the renovating power of the gospel of 
Christ ; to show what man will become, when all the powers 
of nature are subjected to his will, and made to obey his 
behests, and subserve his purposes; and when his intellect 
and heart, his powers and passions, are all brought into sub- 
jection to the, law of Christ. 

Another excellence of this work is the clearness of its anal- 
ysis and the admirable arrangement of its facts and princi- 
ples. In this respect, whatever may be the merit of Mrs. Som- 
erville’s Physical Geography as a work of science, there is a 
striking contrast between it and this of Prof. Guyot. In the 
one, the memory is so overburdened with an accumulation of 
facts heaped one upon another, that the student, without much 
study and careful analysis of his own, will be unable to bring 
them into any order in which they can be retained. In the 
other there is a clear and lucid exposition of great princi- 
ples, under which all the facts arrange themselves so natur- 
ally that once seen in this connection it is impossible to forget 
them. This, in a scientific work, is of the greatest importance. 

We rejoice also to see the Christian element infusing itself 
so largely into our works of science. ‘The time has been 
when it was popular to represent science and revelation in an 
attitude of irreconcilable hostility ; and many honest Christian 
minds looked with dread on the progress of the one, as tend- 
ing to subvert the other. But nature and revelation, viewed 
with the eye of the Christian philosopher, are seen to blend in 
delightful harmony. They mutually assist and confirm each 
other. And both combine their influence to bring about the 
result which God, both in nature and revelation, designs, — 
the elevation and improvement of the human race. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN TRIPP, A.M., PASTOR OF THE BAP- 
TIST CHURCH IN HEBRON, MAINE. 






[Some years before his death, Mr. Tripp wrote an autobiography, 
from which, with extracts from his diary and some personal recollections 
of the writer, the present article is chiefly compiled. | 






To trace the progressive development of Christian character 
and sanctified intellect, to witness its struggles against pov- 
erty and discouragements, and to view the hand of God lead- 
ing it onward from a youth of obscurity to a manhood of abund- 
ant usefulness and an honorable old age, is full of interest 
and rich in instruction. The subject of this memoir was a 
faithful and successful laborer in the cause of Christ for more 
than sixty years. He did much to advance the interests of 
truth and holiness, and a brief record of his experience, his 
labors, and his success, should be preserved for posterity. The 
Fathers are passing away, it is well for their sons to hold in 
remembrance their virtues, and seek to imitate them. _ 
Rey. John Tripp was born in Dartmouth, now Fair Haven, 
March 25th,1761. Ofhis paternal ancestry little is certainly 
known, but he is supposed to have descended from John 
Tripp, an associage of Roger Williams, and an assistant in the 
government of Rhode Island.“ His mother was the daughter 
of Captain Jethro Delano and granddaughter of the Delano 
who was active in King Philip’s war, and was with Captain 
Church when he surprised the women and children when 
they were gathering whortleberries, as recorded in the early 
history of the colony. When the subject of this memoir was 
eight years old, his parents removed to Rochester, adjoin- 
ing Fairhaven, where their descendants still reside. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the military service for one 
month, and spent the time in Narragansett. For several 
years he followed the coasting trade, in small vessels be- 
tween Massachusetts and Connecticut, and was several times 
chased by British ships of war, and once or twice he narrow- 
ly and providentially escaped being captured. He witness- 
ed the burning of New Bedford by the British. He says, 
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‘¢ T was on a neck of land some miles below the town. I saw 
the fleet as'they passed, and counted forty-five sail of differ- 
ent kinds. I heard the alarm guns from the fort, and in the 
evening saw the light of the fires by which all the shipping 
and many houses were destroyed. 


EDUCATION, STUDIES, &c. 


It need not be said that the means for obtaining an educa- 
tion seventy years since were, at the best, very inferior to 
those enjoyed at present. His privileges were no better cer- 
tainly than were common at that time, probably much less, 
as his parents lived ina remote part of the town. He writes: 
**T did not attend any school until I was nearly eleven 
years old; and all that I ever went to school, I presume, 
did not exceed eight or nine months. After I began, I was 
anxious to learn, and I suppose learned fast, and was fond of 
reading. I was not expert at learning to write, but my mind 
was drawn to arithmetic, and being much at my grandfather 
Delano’s, he taught me to cypher with chalk on the bellows. 
I had access to but few books, but at times had the use of 
an arithmetic, also a treatise on navigation, and a geography. 
I delighted much in these studies, and paid much attention 
to them, greatly to my benefit. From the age of twelve or 
thirteen years my mind was more given to learning, perhaps, 
than to any other earthly thing. But oh, what difficulties I 
had to encounter! My spirits recoil at the review, and my 
feelings are stirred almost to weeping. Want of books,— 
want of time — want of instructors — and but little encourage- 
ment from others. Expenses were heavy, and my father, had 
I requested it, could not consistently have sent me abroad to 
school. 

‘¢ By the time I was nineteen years old, however, I had the 
advantage of my fellow youths, as to learning, and had taught 
a school several winters; but I wanted something more. I 
wanted a knowledge of English grammar, which was scarcely 
known, even by name, among my equals. I also had a great 
desire to read the Greek New Testament. Indeed I thirsted 
for an acquaintance with all the sciences usually taught at 
college. There was no school within my knowledge at that 
time, where English grammar was taught; and none were 
capable of teaching it, except such as had a collegiate educa- 
tion.” 
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In the summer of 1782, (being twenty-one years old.) he 
made an arrangement with Rev. Samuel West, D.D., a con- 
gregational minister, (probably of Rochester,) to board and 
instruct him awhile for his labor. After spending about six 
weeks in this “interesting situation,” as he called it, and 
having acquired the ‘“ elementary principles of grammar,” 
he went to Martha’s Vineyard to teach school. His resi- 
dence in this family was very pleasant to him, and was of 
immense advantage. He always mentioned it with lively 
interest. 

He writes: ‘TI feel it a duty and a pleasure to express 
my gratitude to Dr. West, though it can never reach him, 
for the instruction I received from him, and for the kind 
manner in which he treated me. His wife and children also 
treated me in a manner that produced a tenderness of feel- 
ing towards them which remains to this day.” 

While engaged in the arduous duties of his school on the 
Vineyard, he divided his leisure time between studying the 
Scriptures, and human science. He had few books, and no 
instructor nearer than four miles. By his own efforts and 
the assistance of friends he procured some Latin and Greek 
books, and commenced the study of those languages. A 
knowledge of Greek was to be obtained, at that time, only 
through the medium of the Latin, as even the grammar was 
in that language. 

September 2, 1784, he was married to Miss Jedidah Smith, 
daughter of Mr. Harlock Smith, of Edgartown, with whom 
he lived “in great affection’? over fifty years. She died 
May, 1835. 

After his marriage he had better opportunities for cultiva- 
ting his mind, which he improved by studying Latin and 
Greek, also Logic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Trigonometry, Survey- 
ing, Navigation, Astronomy, Mental Philosophy, &c. These 
studies he pursued for years, even after he was settled in the 
ministry, until age and infirmities compelled him to forbear. 

He writes: ‘Through all my pursuits, religion has been 
the primary object, and all my studies have had a bearing on 
the great work of my calling. My readers may be assured 
that I have not had much time to spend in idleness, nor can 
they suppose that, under my circumstances, I could make 
great proficiency in any science. But the little literary 
knowledge I have obtained, has been greatly to my advan- 
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tage. Many a time the midnight hour has found me reading, 
writing, or searching the Scriptures for spiritual understand- 
ing. My general practice for many years was, when the 
nights were long, to retire early, and after some refreshing 
sleep, to rise and pursue my studies. While all was silent 
around me, and my neighbors and my brethren were reposing 
on their downy pillows, my sleepless hours were devoted to 
their service. I followed this practice till my age and con- 
sequent infirmities rendered me unable to do so.” 

‘‘ His studies were constantly pursued in connection with 
his ministerial labors ; and although always modest and unas- 
suming, yet somewhat late in life, (1825,) his attainments 
became such as to attract the attention of the trustees of one 
of the colleges of New England, and obtained for him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts.”’ 

He was emphatically a self-educated man ; and the interest 
he manifested in Hebron Academy, showed how highly he 
appreciated learning. ‘The charter of that academy was 
obtained ten years after the incorporation of the town, and 
six after his settlement, chiefly by the efforts of Dea. Wil- 
liam Barrows, aided by himself. Of this institution “‘ he was 
the warm and constant friend, and was the secretary of the 
trustees chosen annually for forty-three years, from 1804 to 
1847. It was well for him that his first deacon saw and felt 
the worth of education—and well for that deacon that his 
pastor fostered his literary taste— and well for the church 
and the town that they both encouraged each other and the 
community in mental culture. It would not be easy to esti- 
mate all that Hebron owes to the literary efforts of these two 
men. ‘Their influence can be read in the order, sobriety, 
regular habits, and general welfare of the people.””—Aev. A. 

Wilson, in Zion’s Advocate. 

He was also one of the trustees of Waterville College from 
the first, and punctually attended the meetings of the board, 
until increasing infirmity obliged him to resign. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


When about eleven years of age, his attention was called 
to his spiritual welfare. We give the account in his own 
words. After naming the want of schools, &c., in the place 
of his residence, he goes on to say: 
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‘The place of my childhood was more destitute of relig- 
ious instruction, than of the means of literary knowledge. 
None of my near kindred were professors of religion, but 
generally far from it. My mother, however, I hope had 
experienced a change of heart. We went to meeting with 
the Friends or Quakers, when we went anywhere, but I sel- 
dom attended at all. I heard but very little or no religious 
conversation, and at nine years old I had scarcely any idea 
of a future state, or of a soul to outlive the body. From the 
age of nine, my parents having removed to Rochester, I 
occasionally heard Baptist preaching ; but still I was ignorant 
and at ease respecting a future existence, till the winter be- 
fore I was eleven years old, in March. I was then with my 
grandfather, and attending aschool. My attention to spiritual 
things was called up in the following manner: —I had a 
brother gone to the West Indies, upon whom I was often re- 
flecting. I was afraid he would not live to return. ‘This led 
me to inquire in my thoughts, what would become of his soul ; 
for I had learned that there was a soul to survive the body. 
I feared that he would be lost. This led me to reflect on the 
state of the condemned sinner. I viewed it to be a state of 
extreme wretchedness, and that forever. My mind was then 
further led to ponder on eternity ; and I stretched my imagi- 
nation to measure its duration. I reckoned millions and 
millions of years, and then found myself no nearer the end 
than when I began. Solemn indeed was the reflection! 

‘¢ My brother was the object of my concern at that time, 
but my thoughts soon turned to myself. I viewed myself to 
be a sinner and exposed to suffer the vengeance of eternal 
fire. I had before this thought myself better than my broth- 
er; but my own sinful state now took up my attention, and I 
do not recollect having much anxiety about my brother after- 
wards, except to see him. 

‘“¢T did not know that all mankind were sinners and exposed 
to future misery ; but the vicious, I thought, were in that con- 
dition. However I might look upon myself in comparison 
with others, I saw myself a sinner and justly exposed to ever- 
lasting wretchedness. Death, judgment, and eternity con- 
stantly filled my mind with dread. I tried hard to get these 
distressing thoughts out of my mind; not by rushing into sin, 
but by choosing lively company. If my mother at any time 
appeared otherwise than cheerful, it would deeply affect me 
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and sink into my heart. But after all my endeavors, how- 
ever lively the family might be, I had a death-like feeling in 
my soul which nothing could cure. 

** Once I did not go to meeting in the forenoon, because I 
thought that I could not endure what the preacher would say 
to sinners ; but still I was unhappy. I went in the afternoon, 
but found no comfort. When the preacher addressed the 
sinner respecting his deplorable state, it seemed like rolling 
rocks and mountains upon me. It was not constantly that 
we had preaching, and I heard no pious conversation. Iwas 
ignorant and knew not what to do. I knew nothing about 
regeneration, but I had the impression that I must 1 repent. 
By repenting I understood that I must turn from my sins. 
Indeed I tried to refrain from sin, but found no relief. 

‘For weeks, and probably for months, I was in a very 
gloomy state of mind. Nothing comforted me. The sun 
seemingly was darkened by the gloom and melancholy that 
hung upon my soul. 

*¢T could then read, though but poorly ; and I read psalms 
and hymns, and in the New Testament. Sometimes I felt 
a little enjoyment of mind; and the first of which I can give 
any particular account, I found in reading Watts’ 35th 
Psalm, 2d part, C. M., 5th verse. 


‘ When sinners curse, the Saviour prays, 
And pities them with tears.’ 


‘*‘ T then had a melting view of the Saviour’s love even to 
profane sinners. I felt sweetly in my mind, and tears of love 
and delight gently dropped from my eyes. I experienced no 
passionate transport, but enjoyed an inward calmness and 
pleasure that cannot easily be described. All this time I 
was extremely ignorant of the theory of religion ; I knew not 
that a sinner must be born again. 

**'The exercises of my mind were so delightful, that I 
wished always to enjoy them. I do not recollect of ever 
offering vocal prayer until I experienced these seasons; but 
now my prayers were constant that the love of God, as’ I 
termed the exercise, might be given me. And God was 
pleased from time to time to hear my cries, and fill my soul 
with unspeakable delight. At times I was conscious that I 
loved God more than I did my father or mother, brothers or 
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sisters. Indeed, nothing was so precious to me as the love 
of God, or the enjoyment of his presence.” 

From these exercises he indulged a hope that he should be 
saved ; and when, some time afterwards, he listened to a con- 
versation on a change of heart, his hope was more and more 
confirmed. About two years afterwards, at the age of thir- 
teen years, he was baptized by Rev. Ebenezer Hinds, pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church in Middleboro’, and soon after unit- 
ed with the church. He was not favored with religious privi- 
leges. He seldom heard preaching, spent much of his time 
away from home, where, he says, ‘‘ religion was scarcely 
named, and as little known.’ He was ridiculed by his young 
companions as one who talked Scripture. All these things 
were a snare to him, as they are to all. He says, “I 
wandered farther and farther from God, until I lost all relig- 
ious enjoyment. I was exceedingly afraid of being ridiculed 
on account of my religious profession. 

‘* For years I was very unhappy. I could not be delighted 
with vain company, and had not courage to separate from it. 
I concluded, in my mind, to say nothing about religion before 
the world, but to be civil and not run into vice. In this way 
I tried hard to serve God and the world; but the world 
apparently gained ground, till I viewed my state as almost 
hopeless. Indeed I became a slave to company; not so 
much from choice as from fear.”” He was not particularly 
fond of company, but, like too many others, older and better 
informed than himself, he lacked firmness to maintain religion 
before the world. But if this was the case in his youth, it 
was not in his subsequent life. Although naturally diffident, 
and not excelling in moral courage, yet he did not shrink from 
reproach if duty called him to endure it. . During this time 
he seems to have had a deep sense of his sins, viewing Judas 
as less sinful than himself. ‘In such a state,” he says, “I 
could take but little comfort, either alone or in sinful company, 
or with the saints. When I compared my life (though I was 
called steady) with my sacred profession, it looked ‘ exceed- 
ing sinful.’ Ihave ever since thought that had I not pro- 
fessed religion, I should have gone much farther astray.” In 
this state he continued several years, and without any religious 
enjoyment. He pertinently writes, “* How could I enjoy re- 
ligion ? Had I imagined that I enjoyed the comforting 
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influences of the Divine Spirit, it must have been a delusion, 
for indulged worldly-mindedness and religious enjoyment can- 
not exist together.” 

On the 19th of May, 1780, when he was about nineteen 
years of age, occurred the dark day so often mentioned by those 
who witnessed it. This aroused his attention to his spiritual 
declension ; and not long after that a baptismal scene in Free- 
town which he witnessed, was blessed to the quickening of his 
soul. He was released from the dungeon, was strengthened 
in mind, so that the fear of man never again induced him to 
conceal his religion. He writes, “ After I was enabled with 
all my heart to separate from sinful company, and to hold up 
my religion before the world, and the youths found that I was 
fixed and uniform in it, they treated me with more respect 
than they did before. Let young professors know assuredly 
that the more consistently with their profession they live, the 
less, generally speaking, will they suffer from others.” 


CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


‘My mind was very early and seriously impressed with 
the thoughts of preaching, being about twelve or thirteen years 
old. But child as I was, I had not the vanity to think I 
could then preach. But as I wandered from God I thought 
less of preaching and gave up the idea of ever attempting it. 
Yet a conviction that I ought to have given myself to the 
work, never left me in all my wanderings. It was not long 
after I found my soul at liberty, and had daily communion 
with God, before the impression that it was my duty to 
preach the gospel returned, with more enlarged views of the 
subject, and with greater weight than ever. Three things 
constantly prompted me to the work :—1. I was conscious 
that God had given me some light into the Scriptures, and 
that I ought to hold it up before the world that others might 
see it and be benefited by it. 2. Another thing that lay 
with weight on my mind, was the need of labor in the cause of 
God. I had such a view of the state of the world lying in 
wickedness, and of the church as needing instruction, warn- 
ing, exhortation, and encouragement; and such views of the 
many snares and traps set for the saints, and the danger of 
their being corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ, 
that I was inwardly and involuntarily prompted to warn the 
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wicked and to exhort the righteous. 3. A third thing that 
pressed me forward was, that particular passages of Scripture, 
or subjects, or topics of religion, applicable to saints and sin- 
ners in their various circumstances, so crowded into my mind 
that my soul was on fire to communicate them. 

*¢ I did not feel it my duty immediately to commence preach- 
ing, for this good reason—TJ could not preach ; but the impres- 
sion was that I ought to give my attention to the work and do 
all I could to store my mind with useful knowledge.” 

As is the case with others, he had many obstacles to sur- 
mount. A sense of unworthiness, distrust of his abilities, want 
of education, and doubt with reference to his call to the work, 
kept him back for years. Meanwhile, at the age of twenty- 
one, he went to Martha’s Vineyard to engage in school-teach- 
ing, in which employment he continued about five years, both 
winter and summer. Here, with few religious privileges, he de- 
voted much time to the study of the Scriptures, as preparatory 
to the great work in which he was about to engage. There 
was a Baptist church on the Vineyard when he went there, 
but no minister; he soon took a prominent part in their meet- 
ings, which was an advantage to him. He seems to have 
preached to them without the formality or the name of preach- 
ing. ‘This did not satisfy him, and he felt constrained to come 
out decidedly as a preacher of the gospel. He was at this 
time a member of the Third Baptist Church in Middleborough, 
then under the pastoral care of Rev. Asa Hunt, whom he calls 
*¢ an able minister of the New Testament.” 

On Lord’s day, Sept. 9, 1787, on invitation of Elder Hunt, 
he preached for him from 1 Tim. 4: 8. ‘* Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” On Tuesday, the 18th of the same 
month, he preached before the church as a candidate for li- 
cense, from Rom. 10: 11. ‘ How shall they preach except 
they be sent?” 

I. Prove that God’s ministers are called to the work by 
the inward influences of his Holy Spirit. 

II. Show what this call is, and how they are called. 

He received license on that day, being twenty-six years of 
age. He writes, ‘‘ From the time I was licensed I do not re- 
collect that I ever had a doubt but that I was called of God 
to the work.”’ He continued on the Vineyard until the next 
season, when he visited a new society in Carver, and in De- 
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cember, 1788, he removed his family to that place. The 
church in Carver was organized July 13, 1791, and he was 
ordained Sept. 28th of the same year ; four years subsequent 
to his receiving license. He was then thirty years of age. 

After he had been for years a public speaker, and had suf- 
ficient reason to believe that Christians were edified, and oth- 
ers were drawn to hear him, he had no evidence that one sin- 
ner had ever been awakened by his labors. 

In 1793, his desires for a blessing on his labors increased. 
There was, early in that year, a powerful work of the Lord 
in Plymouth, among the Congregationalists ; in Barnstable, 
also, there was a revival, and one soon commenced in Middle- 
borough, where he preached one third of the time. All this 
served to increase his anxiety to see the work of the Lord. 
He could say with Mr. Brainard, ‘‘ My soul was in an agony.” 
As men anxiously watch the changing clouds to learn the first 
mdication of rain, when the earth has long been parched with 
drought, so did he carefully notice the appearance of his con- 
gregation, if peradventure he might discover any signs of seri- 
ousness among them. ‘This anxiety led him to search the 
Scriptures, and to prayer. At length the desire of his heart 
was granted him, and many hopeful converts were the reward 
of his labors. This revival increased the number of members 
in the church, from fifteen to fifty. 

Previous to his going to Carver, he had an earnest invita- 
tion to settle in Attleborough, with the offer of a comfortable 
support, but feeling that the people in Carver were more 
needy, he went there; and he says,‘‘ Many a time afterwards, 
when in distress’ for the necessaries of life, ‘* this reflection 
would be a support to me,—‘ I did not come here to please my- 
self.’ ”’? He had several invitations also to leave Carver, with 
offers of a good salary, but nothing could induce him to remove 
until the Lord had blessed his labors there. He writes, “‘ It was 
with difficulty from the first of my going to Carver, that I sup- 
ported my family. I sometimes actually suffered for the com- 
forts of life. My labor was hard, my fare hard, my constitu- 
tion feeble, and I had sometimes to walk three or four miles 
to preach. This so reduced my strength, that when the re- 
vival began, I preached no lectures except on the occasion of 
baptism. I had scarcely strength of lungs to preach on the 
Lord’s day.” After the revival subsided he discontinued his 
labors for a while, and his health was improved. But his 
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means for a livelihood were no better, but rather worse. Af- 
ter prayerfully observing the indications of Providence, he at 
length decided that duty required him to remove to Middle- 
borough, where he had previously preached a part of the 
time, which he accordingly did. His wants were now better 
supplied. Still he did not feel that he could bring up his 
family there, and in June, 1797, he made a journey into 
Maine, partly to visit the parents of his wife, who had remov- 
ed to New Sharon, and partly to find an opening for his labors. 
During his journey he preached in Boston, Lewiston, Me., 
New Sharon, New Vineyard, Industry, Farmington, Green, 
Newton, N. H., and Rowley. He intended to visit Hebron, 
but it was not convenient, and he soon after wrote to Dea., 
Wm. Barrows, of Hebron, suggesting that he would like to 
remove to Maine. In September of that year, he received a 
letter from the church in. Hebron, requesting him to remove 
to that place. He finally decided to comply with their re- 
quest, but this was not done without much trial, for he had a 
strong attachment to his people in Middleborough and Carver. 
‘In reading Dr. Fuller’s trials on leaving Soham for Kitte- 
ring, I have thought that mine, on leaving my people for He- 
bron, very much resembled his.’”’ He writes: 

“‘ We left Middleborough, June 27, 1798, and arrived at 
Portland on the 29th, where we met with a kind reception 
from Bro. Benjamin Titcomb,* and others, which I think I 
shall gratefully remember while I live.” He spent the Sab- 
bath in Portland, and made this entry in his diary: “July 1, 
1798, preached in Portland, with not much freedom, yet very 
acceptably to the saints. The praise belongs to God.” He 
left Portland on the third of July, and arrived at Hebron on 
the fifth. He was then thirty-seven years old. 


RESIDENCE AND LABORS AT HEBRON. 


We now see him entered on a new and enlarged, and im- 
portant field of labor. The country around him was newly 
settled; there were few churches and fewer ministers in his 
vicinity. His situation called for great exertion, and enabled 
him to exert a controlling influence on the character of his 
own people, and on that of the neighboring communities. He 
did not enter the field to rest, but to labor; he did not re- 


* Afterwards for many years a preacher of the gospel. 
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move to Maine that he might enjoy a life of ease and honor, 
the otium cum dignitate of the scholar, but that he might 
cultivate the moral waste and make it fruitful; that he might 
proclaim to his fellow men the glorious gospel of Christ, and 
reap a plentiful harvest of precious souls. This, by divine 
grace, he was enabled to do. He was instant in season and 
out of season; he shrunk from no effort, he spared not him- 
self. He was a laborer, not an idler in the vineyard of his 
master; he gave himself, his time, his influence, all the best 
powers of his mind, the best warm affections of his renewed 
heart, to the cause of truth, and the prosperity of his people, 
with a zeal and earnestness which ardent piety alone can imspire, 
and which the deep poverty in which he always lived, never 
destroyed or weakened. He loved his people, and was willing 
to sacrifice every thing but his conscience, for their good. 
Like Paul, “ he was in labors abundant, in trials oft.”” Let: 
him speak for himself, and let the success of his ministry wit- 
ness to its truth. 

** My manner of spending my time has been reading and 
searching the Scripture. Also studying my sermons, as I 
have had opportunity, and writing for the press.”’ 

He also made more pastoral visits than most pastors ; they 
were short and religious, but he made very few social visits. 
He had no time to spare for that. 

‘¢ T can assure my readers that I have not eaten the bread 
of idleness. I think very few can say that they ever called 
upon me, and found me unemployed. Neither have I loiter- 
ed abroad. My family and my people have been my home. 
Seldom have I been from home unless duty called, and when 
that was performed my return has been without delay. 

** At the beginning I was anxious not to be of more ex- 
pense to the world than I was benefit. I felt the force of 
Paul’s words. ‘ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
nought.’ How far I have succeeded in this desire, is for 
others to judge. 

** In selecting subjects for discourse, my inquiry has not 
been generally, What subject will require the least mental 
effort ?—or what will excite the curiosity of my hearers ?—or 
please them ?—or make a display of abilities? But the in- 
quiry has been, Is this point important ?—is it seasonable ? 
—can I manage it to advantage, so that my hearers will un- 
derstand it? Is it, or is it not, a repetition of what I have 
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lately preached, though perhaps from a different text? At 
all times, and under every circumstance, I have endeavored 
steadily to maintain the standard of truth and holiness, against 
sin and error, ‘ commending myself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.’ ” ) 

His sermons were not written, but thoroughly studied, even 
more thoroughly, doubtless, than many that are written. In 
early life he spoke without any notes, though the plan of his 
sermon was carefully prepared in his own mind, and perhaps 
committed to paper. As he advanced in life he wrote his 
plan more fully, and always, or nearly always, had it before 
him while speaking. 

He published a tract on Baptism, a discourse on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, one on the Perseverance of the 
Saints, one on the Two Witnesses mentioned in Revela- 
tions, and a small volume against Universalism, besides 
several sermons. ‘T'o “‘ Zion’s Advocate’’ he was a very con- 
stant contributor. 

But if he labored, it was not in vain ; the Lord was pleased 
to crown his efforts with suecess. When he removed to 
Hebron the town had been settled twenty years, by emi- 
grants from Massachusetts; mostly from Bridgewater, Mid- 
dleborough and Carver. ‘* Most of the settlers were veteran 
soldiers of the Revolution, and fresh from the camp.” The 
Baptist Church was organized in 1791, and several neighbor- 
ing churches about the same time. ‘The town was incorpo- 
rated in 1794, four years before his removal thither. The 
church at his settlement consisted of thirty-one members, but 
was in difficulty. ‘* A number of the principal members were 
at variance, though the body was sound and pretty well 
united.’”’ The loneliness of his situation, the sparseness of 
the population, the trials of the church, did not drive him from 
the field, but stimulated him to redoubled exertion. “B 
long, firm, and tender labor,” the difficulty in the church was 
healed. 

For months he toiled, seeing little signs of good. At length, 
after much hesitation, a prayer meeting was commenced on 
Sabbath evening, which continues to this day, over fifty years, 
Although the number attending, and the interest, gradually 
increased, it was long before any special effect was visible. 
¥et the Lord answered prayer, and at length seventeen were 
added to the church. In 1802, fifteen were added. In 
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1808 a gradual work began, and continued for four years; 
and thirty-seven were added to the church. 

Of the next revival we give his own account :— 

“* For several years after this there was no special attention 
to religion ; but in 1816 a glorious work commenced, spread 
through the society, was very powerful, and continued for 
months. ‘The power of the Spirit was so manifestly with us, 
that there were but few who were not awed by his presence. 
The young converts were made cheerfully to sing, while the 
eyes of older Christians glistened with tears of joy, and others 
sighed under their worse than Egyptian bondage. The feel- 
ings of almost every one were more or less affected. Oh, my 
soul, how art thou indebted to thy God, for such a display of 
his power! What are all the splendors of the world, when 
compared with the joy of such a season! On the fifth day of 
January, 1817, twenty, mostly youths, followed their divine 
Saviour into the water, and were buried with him in baptism. 
The weather was thought unfavorably cold, and the ice made 
fast ; but the fortitude and delight apparent on the occasion, 
gave evidence that the Holy Ghost (though not in a bodily 
shape) came down and warmed the hearts of many. This 
revival added fifty-three to our number. 

‘“‘ After this, though several were brought in, we had no 
special attention to religion till 1824, when another gradual 
work took place, and about forty made profession. In 1830 
the Lord was pleased to pour out his spirit upon us again, 
and a precious number were hopefully converted. Twenty 
were then added to the.church.” 

Very seldom did as long a period as two years pass without 
some addition to the church. In 1831-2 eighteen were 
added. Meanwhile his bodily powers were failing, though 
his mind suffered no sensible change. He was nearly seventy- 
five years old, and still he preached, and still his labors were 
blessed. Although he could not perform all the labor his 
people needed, yet he did what he could, preaching regularly 
on the Sabbath. In the spring of 1839 the Lord was pleased 
to pour out his spirit again, saints were quickened, sinners 
were awakened, the labors of an evangelist were added to his 
own, and 114 were added to the church. His advanced age 
left him utterly unable to care for so large a church, now 
numbering more than 200, and in March, 1840, he was re- 
lieved by the settlement of a colleague. He continued to 
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preach, however, one-fourth or one-half of the time, while he 
lived. Indeed, for the last year of his life he was the only 
pastor. ‘The severity of winter kept him at home, but early 
in the spring of his last year he reéntered the pulpit, and 
supplied the church until the settlement of the present pastor, 
Rev. Rufus Chase, in July, 1847, a short time only before 
his death. It is proper to add, that additions continued to 
be made, under the labors of himself and colleague, during 
his life ; the whole number added during his ministry being 
not far from 400. 


LABORS IN OTHER PLACES. 


We have given a sketch of his labors and his success at 
Hebron. Meanwhile his efforts were not confined to his own 
people. We find him, especially in the early years of his 
settlement, preaching frequently in the neighboring towns, 
attending associations, ordinations, &c., as occasion required ; 
and we have evidence that it was not in vain. He possessed 
the true missionary spirit; his desires and his benevolence 
embraced the world. In January 26, 1801, we find this 
entry in his diary: “ This morning set out from home, pro- 
posing to travel east, and preach the gospel to the destitute. 
But I feel a great degree of unworthiness and unfitness, yet 
desire to try to be faithful, and that God would bless me in 
my soul, and make me useful, and return me at the appointed 
time.” On that journey he passed through Brunswick, 
Nobleborough, Warren, to Union River, Ellsworth, Bluehill, 
and several adjoining places. In June, 1802, he made 
another journey east, and extended it as far as Eden, on 
Mount Desert Island. During this tour he had the pleasure 
of baptizing several persons, and he felt that he had not 
labored in vain. In September, 1803, he made another 
journey to Ellsworth and Eden, as well as several shorter 
excursions. 

In May, 1803, he commenced a missionary tour to the 
Upper Coos, as it was then usually called, preaching in various 
places, including Jefferson, and Lancaster, N. H., and Gran- 
by, Vt. I find by reference to his diary, that from January 
1804, to June, 1813, he made seventeen missionary tours 
into the Coos country ; preaching in Shelburne, Durand, 
Jefferson, Lancaster, N. H., Bethlehem, Lunenburg, and 
other towns in Vermont, and once extending his journey into 
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Canada. He could almost be called the pastor of the little 
church in Jefferson, for he kept a watchful eye over it, and 
felt deeply interested in its prosperity. His labors in that 
region were much blessed. During the same period he 
travelled into the new settlements near the Piscataquis River, 
and preached the word unto them. These journeys were 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty, or even two hun- 
dred miles in extent ; most of them performed on horseback, 
over bad roads, with poor accommodations. ‘Travelling in 
those regions, and in those days, was very far from the 
pleasure excursions of the present time. 

After the last date he made fewer long journeys, as there 
was more need of his labors at home, and less need of them 
abroad, yet he made several other tours into New Hampshire, 
and one or two to the Piscataquis River. 


CLOSE OF LIFE. 





We have thus traced the life and labors of this good man 
for more than fourscore years. Nothing now remains but to 
notice his departure and his character. His health was 
never firm, yet he lived to a good old age; and his last years 
were probably more free from pain, than those of middle life. 
During the winter of 1846-7, he was able to go out but little 
on account of inability to bear the cold; but in April he 
began to preach again, and preached nearly, if not quite, 
every Sabbath, until July, when he was relieved by the pres- 
ent pastor of the church. He died on Thursday evening, 
September 16, 1847, after an illness of two or three weeks, 
aged eighty-six and a half years. His end was calm and 
peaceful; as he lived, so he died, trusting alone in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ His funeral was attended, on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing, by a very large concourse of people. Prayer was 
offered at his house by Rev. Nathaniel Chase, of Buckfield, 
himself eighty-six years old. Sermon at the meeting-house 
by Rev. Adam Wilson: text, Acts 11: 24. ‘He was a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, and much 
people was added to the Lord.’ ” 






CHARACTER, ETC. 


A few weeks after his death, an extended notice of his life 
and character was published in ‘‘Zion’s Advocate ;” written by 
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Rev. Adam Wilson, editor of that paper. With a part of 
those remarks, as being eminently just, and written by one 
who knew him long and well, we close this sketch. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF HIS PREACHING. 


‘¢ He was a sound interpreter of the word of God. There 
was in his preaching a beautiful proportion, making all pre- 
cepts doctrinal, and all doctrines practical. The fruit of such 
preaching may be seen in the history of his church, and will 
be for years to come. We do not know the minister of any 
denomination in the State, who has exerted a more powerful, 
or better, or longer-continued influence, at home. 

‘¢ We have sometimes been pained to hear preachers inti- 
mate, that if they delivered messages of truth to the people, 
it was no part of their business to look for the impressions 
produced. We cannot but regard this as a very great mis- 
take. The great object of preaching is to make right impres- 
sions on the hearers. Mr. Tripp evidently so understood it. 
With deep and intense interest he watched the impressions 
produced by his sermons. Few men among us knew better 
how to distinguish between transient emotions, under the 
word, and permanent impressions of truth. The editor of 
this paper was his constant hearer for nearly two years, 1815 
and .1816. From his own experience he would say, the 
very best effect of his sermons usually was that it left on the 
mind the very image and meaning of the text. After the 
lapse of more than thirty years, we recollect very distinctly 
one of his texts, and his manner of treating it. We can 
scarcely over-estimate the worth of such interpretations of the 
word of God to a people through a succession of years.” 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF HIS LIFE ON THE COMMUNITY. 


‘‘'This is a question to a minister no less important than 
the preceding. Cecil says, that if upon your meeting your 
hearers in any place, their first impression is, We did not ex- 
pect to see our minister here,—then you ought not to be there. 
It is a sad mistake for a minister of Jesus Christ to think that 
nothing is due to public opinion. Did our Lord think so when 
he wrought a miracle to pay tribute, lest he should offend the 
men of his age? Few men have been more careful than 
the first pastor of the Baptist Church in Hebron, to walk 
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charitably, and to avoid anything whereby another might be 
‘ grieved, or offended, or made weak.’ And few men have 
more completely succeeded in commending their lives to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. In the town where he 
resided for almost half a century—and where the far greater 
portion of the people have known his manner of life from the 
day of their own lisping infancy—there is but one voice res- 
pecting him, and that voice is, that he was an honest, sincere, 
and good man. His poverty, if it did not promote his integ- 
rity, probably promoted a conviction of it in the minds of the 


people.” 
HIS SYSTEM OF DOCTRINES. 


‘“‘ Of the two somewhat distinct systems advocated by Gill 
and Fuller, he was clear and decided in the adoption of that 
of Fuller. Fuller, it is well known, was compelled to defend 
his system from opponents on opposite sides. The one class 
he regarded as making too little, the other too much, of human 
agency. Precisely the same position was occupied by this 
American pastor. He was a decided and able advocate of 
the doctrine of grace, and of divine sovereignty—yet equally 
full and urgent in pointing out to men their agency and 
accountability. 

‘“‘ He was a strong advocate for the full and essential divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ. He was eminently a lover of Christ, and 
he loved him in the manifestation of his godhead in human 
flesh. 

‘Venerable man! His labors, and studies, and toils, and 
efforts in the cause of Christ, are finished. But he has left 
behind him a memory and a character which will do good for 
many years yet to come. Often will his people think of him. 
When they go to the sanctuary, they will look for his well- 
known countenance, but he will not be there. They will 
sometimes almost think they hear his voice. But no! they 
will never hear it. May the messages of truth he delivered 
live in all our hearts.” L. S. T. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF EUROPE. 


The Genius of Italy: being Sketches of Italian Life, Litera- 
ture and Religion. By Rev. Ropert Turnsvutt, Author 
of “ The Genius of Scotland,” ete. New York and London. 
Democracy in France. By M. Gurzot, late Prime Minister, 
Author of “The History of Civilization, etc., etc. New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Tose, who have read Mr. Turnbull’s History of Scotland, 
need not be urged to read the work now before the public. 
It is the book result of the author’s travels through Italy, and 
gives vivid and pleasing sketches of the principal cities in 
that classic land. It was written, he tells us, partly in the 
midst of the scenes described, and partly at home. Its ob- 
ject, which is well carried out, is to furnish some idea of the 
real character and spirit of the Italian people, with a view of 
their present and future prospects. But itis not so much our 
design, at this time, to review either of the works before us, as 
to use the occasion which casual hints furnish for glancing at 
the condition of Europe generally. While Mr. Turnbull was 
writing his book, war broke out in the north of Italy, and 
what had then been developed induced him to remark, that 
the age of despotism was past, and that evenif Austria should 
triumph, her triumph would be brief and unsatisfactory. 
The events, which have since happened and are still happen- 
ing, show plainly enough that Austria has achieved a sort of 
triumph in Italy, but they also show that she is at this mo- 
ment undergoing reverses in other parts of her empire which 
threaten to make her either a dependent of Russia, or a mere 
province of Hungary. If this latter nation should withstand 
the combined attack of the two imperial powers, it is proba- 
ble that the so-called balance of power, which has kept 
Europe comparatively quiescent for nearly forty years, will 
give place to another more favorable to civil and religious 
progress, and that Austria, in the new arrangements, will be 
summarily disposed of as an inferior state possessed of little 
or no political influence. As for Guizot, he is the victim of 
democracy, and it is natural that he should inveigh against it, 
as he does in his little book. Its ¢dolatry is as distasteful to 
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the true republican, as it is hateful to him who so long bask- 
ed in the sunshine of a heartless and crushing aristocracy. 
Yet, in spite of the misgivings of the ex-minister of Louis 
Philippe, the democratic spirit is destined, in the end, to be 
far less perilous to France than its extreme opposite is proved 
to have been to Europe generally. 

It is little more than a year since convulsion became an 
element in the politics of Europe. Long before France led 
the way of revolution, beckoning other nations to follow, keen- 
eyed statesmanship could detect im the condition of society 
a chaos of materials, all ready to be worked up into substan- 
tial and beautiful creations. But statesmanship, as it existed 
in its places of power, was far less gifted in wisdom than bur- 
thened with knowledge. Its prescience was a cause of dread, 
rather than a stimulant of hope. It could only look with a 
furtive and anxious eye down the vista of inevitable change, 
pausing at times to shudder over its inability either to fashion 
anew superstructure upon old institutions, or to guide the 
hand of some master-spirit by the suggestion of general prin- 
ciples. The statesmanship of Metternich, hardened into sub- 
tleties through the conflicts of an extended life, was efficacious 
only so long as the splendors of an antiquated empire could 
be made to dazzle the masses. Imperialism ceased to be pop- 
ular, and his vocation was gone. His mind was a well stor- 
ed receptacle of the past, but it was an utter blank to all 
ideas of the present. He could see the stalwart form of rev- 
olution advancing over Europe with the strides of a giant, 
but he knew not how to meet its approach, much less how to 
beguile it from its chosen path. He shut himself up in the 
straightened precincts of absolutism. Now and then he look- 
ed out, and occasionally confronted the monster, but to no 
purpose. ‘The statesmanship of an epoch, now past, availed 
nothing against the might of new men and new ideas. His 
royal master was driven to abdication, and he into exile. 

We have referred exclusively to the veteran Prime Min- 
ister of Austria, because he embodied in himself the truest 
idea of that stern, uncompromising, hoary-headed absolutism, 
which it is the great work of Europe, acting through its arous- 
ed masses, to destroy, before higher reforms can be developed. 
The series of events, which led to the establishment of some- 
thing like constitutional liberty in Austria, had a far greater 
influence over the public mind of Europe than is generally 
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admitted. The French movement, though resulting in the 
overthrow of monarchy, and consequently in more extensive 
achievements, lacked potency, inasmuch as it was a mere repeti- 
tion of what had happened before, and failed. The old revolu- 
tion of blood and terror killed a misguided monarch, and gave 
to the world an incarnation of despotism in the person of Napo- 
leon. Another revolution brought back Bourbonism, with all 
its iniquities, while still another, glorying in the downfall of the 
king of France, contented itself with the elevation of a king 
of the French. When the tyranny of this last king had be- 
come so unscrupulous as to force on the late revolution, 
public opmion in Europe, though nearly ripe for political 
change, yet, on looking back over the successive abortions 
of France, halted for bolder movements in other quarters be- 
fore it ventured to make itself heard and felt. Paris dynas- 
ties had eked out but ephemeral, lives — Paris constitutions 
had proved themselves but fragile parchments — Paris free- 
dom from monocratic rule had the air of liberty choked to 
death by an armed and fickle-minded democracy. Such, 
of course, was not the view to be taken of that revolu- 
tion. It was not the view taken of it by right thinking 
republicans in this country. The people of Europe, how- 
ever, were not permitted to look upon fundamental changes 
from the same point of view with ourselves. They were un- 
doubtedly more or less familiar with the revolutionary history 
of France, but, with their minds bewildered in refletting upon 
the reactions ever going on, they could predicate permanen- 
ey of nothing. A surer sign was what they waited for. 
They found it in the proper place—in the heart of absolutism. 
Vienna lifted the standard of rebellion under the imperial bat- 
tlements. A constitution, with franchises upon it in black 
and white, was demanded, promised and partly conceded. 

Here was a sign of unmistakaBle import to the masses of 
Europe ; and that sign, to our apprehension, had more to do 
in bringing about the wide-spread convulsions of the last few 
months, than even the achievements of Lamartine, patriotic 
and successful as they were. True, fear, not conviction, induc- 
ed the concession. It was the trembling anxiety of a tyrant to 
escape from popular vengeance, not the sincere desire of a pa- 
triarch to bestow good upon his people. The masses who ex- 
acted these concessions saw at once, in the forced recognition of 
their actual sovereignty, that they had gained a foothold from 
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which, in good time, it would be easy to deal absolutism its 
death-blow. The masses in other states of Germany, and es- 
pecially in those of Italy, living under a less daring though 
equally odious despotism, felt too a hopeful accession to their 
own strength in these degradations of the haughtiest power 
of Europe. To Austria, then, doing less, rather than to France 
doing more, are to be traced the proximate incitements to 
convulsion soon after visible and raging everywhere. 

It is now easy to see how inevitable were the events which 
followed this discovery of their power by the masses, and of 
their weakness by monarchs. The past year has been aptly 
termed the hegira of kings. If it were not cruel to exult in 
any sudden and humiliating reverses of others, however self- 
inflicted and well deserved, we might smile to go back only a 
few short months, and see what a stupendous mass of dethroned — 
and abdicated royalty was all at once thrown upon the surface 
of foreign society. Volcanoes belch forth lava that burns and 
destroys wherever it goes. The blackened fragments of mon- 
archy, however, which have been ejected by the convulsions 
of a righteous public will, become at the moment cold and 
harmless. Louis Philippe, who imagined he might do with 
impunity what his predecessor forfeited his throne for attempt- 
ing, is a mere cypher among strangers who sympathize in his 
misfortunes less than they rejoiced in his prosperity. The old 
emperor of Austria, whose years were not long enough to 
soften him towards those he ruled, cast away his crown upon a 
youth, whose first act was to repudiate the allegiance of four- 
teen millions of freemen who had battled many a time and oft 
for the glory of his empire, and to call in the Autocrat of Russia 
to aid him im reducing them toslavery. ‘The lascivious dotard 
of Bavaria, forgetful of the days which had given renown to 
the beautiful city of Munich, and deaf to the agonies of a peo- | 
ple imploring him to cast 6ff the ambitious and domineering 
prostitute he had imported to be his mistress, was despised 
for a time, and is now forgotten. But we forbear any further 
enumeration of the follies and vices and downfalls of kings. 
Their fate is recorded in a book every one has read as leaf 
after leaf has been filled and turned over. We speak of them, 
in connection with the more important events of the last year, 
to show that monarchy has been sorely afflicted, and that pure 
absolutism now finds but isolated stand-points in St. Peters- 
burgh and Constantinople. 
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France, however, is entitled to the honor of a pioneer in the 
liberty- movement of Europe, notwithstanding the reactionary 
spirit apparently at work in her present government. She it 
was that first struck the fatal blow upon the head of absolute 
systems, and demonstrated, by her well-directed moral force, 
that the mightiest revelations may be effected, sometimes at 
least, without hecatombs of blood or prolonged civil war. The 
audacity of the people’s king had become so utterly unendur- 
able, that all France was ready to sanction the change when- 
ever true statesmanship should dictate its expediency. The 
attempts to muzzle the press, to fetter speech, and to concen- 
trate as well as ramify the tyranny of espionage, silenced the 
public voice for a time, but only to bring it out at last in peals 
of thunder that shook the Tuilleries from architrave to base, 
and frightened its royal inmates from their hiding places. La 
martine’s Girondins, while it depicted, with a fidelity that 
none but the Poet-Statesman could daguerreotype, all the 
before untold horrors of the reign of terror, yet so modified 
the characters of the chief actors in that stormy period, that 
the people were prepared to effect their revolution in a peacea- 
ble way. The apparent ease with which it was effected has 
held the world in amazement from that day to this. And al 
though counter movements have since been attempted with 
some show of success ; although a volatile and fickle-minded 
people has thrust into the background many of the origina 
tors of its liberty, and more of its truest friends ; although the 
prestige of a,great name has given to the Republic a presi- 
dent without any other attribute of his imperial uncle than 
the insanity of ambition ; although events at this moment tend 
undeniably towards the reconstruction of a centralism more 
potent than was contemplated at the overthrow of the mono- 
cratic regime, yet republicans everywhere may continue to 
hope for the best, even under a constitution which is too often 
and too recklessly violated, while such men as Lamartine and 
Cavaignac are permitted to speak wisdom to the people, and 
words of caution to the government. It should be remem- 
bered that our own constitution has been violated more than 
once, and a rupture of the Union predicted daily by wise 
men at home and cavillers abroad. Yet the constitution lives 
in all its primitive vigor, and the Union flourishes in the midst 
of its worst enemies. France, in her present government, 
has a black catalogue of sins to be expiated. The expedition to 
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Rome, aimed at republicanism, and designed for the reéstab- 
lishment of the foulest despotism the world ever tolerated, — 
a despotism that systematically stifles conscience by the ‘or- 
ture and in the name of God, — must inevitably bring upon its 
abettors the proper retribution. ‘That was one of the unpar- 
donable sins. It was a political, social, moral and religious 
crime. Nothing but the expulsion, by a constitutional mandate 
of the people, of its guilty perpetrators from power, and the 
execration of their names forever after, can restore France to 
the good opinion of those who sympathized with her in her 
struggle for liberty. 

With strong hopes yet for France, in whose twelve-month 
history can be read more of encouragement than despair, we 
hasten to glance at the condition and prospects of other Euro- 
pean states. Germany, the birthplace of the Reformation, is 
made up of numerous kingdoms, electorates, duchies and free 
cities, all of which have been more or less convulsed during 
the year. Linked one to the other in a sort of mystic chain, 
the mechanism of which is about as incomprehensible to the 
foreigner as that of the automaton chess-player, no part can 
be affected without communicating its impulse to the whole. 
This has been pretty effectually shown within the brief period to 
which we limit ourselves. Prussia at one time was the scene 
of the boldest insurrections, and nearly all the other states, 
with many of the free cities, were in a similar predicament. 
Kings and dukes were driven from their capitals, Ministers 
were overthrown and dispersed, Diets were in league with 
their constituencies, Municipal Councils were all commotion, 
fortresses were seized and occupied, and the people, who 
clearly had wrongs to complain of, and grievances to be re- 
dressed, seemed for a long time to have every thing in their 
own way. Startled by these popular demonstrations, the 
despots and petty tyrants, either on their thrones or from the 
cities where they found shelter, conceded privileges which 
were partially satisfactory, and which perhaps would have con- 
tinued to be for some time, if many of them had not been 
withdrawn on the first moment of quiet, and under the most 
frivolous and galling pretences. The king of Prussia made 
concessions, wrung only from his fears, however, which, if they 
had been faithfully maintained by him, would have assimila- 
ted his own to the liberal governments of the day. But a 
state of siege was found to be a more efficient arm of power, 
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than constitutional rule having for its basis the will and 
respect and affections of the people. Yet, even with reaction 
staring us in the face, and the fact palpably before us, that 
quiet reigns where but recently rebellion sounded its bugle- 
notes of hope to the aspirants after a higher order of freedom, 
it is clear to our minds, on a pretty careful survey of the 
whole ground, that liberal principles have made a commen- 
dable headway throughout Germany, and that the most illib- 
eral of its many governments will hereafter deem it their in- 
terest, if not their duty, to keep pace with the wishes of their 
people, however much they may lag behind the spirit of the 
age. We hope yet to see the people of every independent 
state in Germany the recipients of all those means of hap- 
piness which the people of our own free states enjoy. A 
united Germany, paternally sheltered under the zgis of a 
national constitution, is what will eventually grow out of the 
recent agitations. ‘The Frankfort constitution was an abor- 
tive attempt to reconcile federal liberalism with the too strin- 
gent centralism of each state. It was not sufficiently tender 
towards the pretensions of mouldy conservatism to suit the 
monarchs of Austria and Prussia, nor sufficiently impregna- 
ted with ideas of progress to satisfy the masses. Its fate is 
yet a mystery. Nor have we any confidence in the new con- 
stitution put forth by Prussia, in conjunction with Saxony and 
Hanover. Its source renders it an object of suspicion. Yet 
possibly it is better than none, and may be made to work until 
unity of feeling and identity of purpose in governments and 
people strike out one adapted to known exigencies. 

From Germany, we turn to Italy, the land of much that is 
glorious in the past, and more that is hopeful in the future, 
the home once of scholars and heroic men, and even now the 
Mecca of art at whose shrine pilgrims from all countries meet 
to pay genius its due homage. Political events during the 
past year tell a sad story of the condition of this garden spot 
of Europe. It cannot be denied that convulsion, which has 
shaken states to their centre, and filled cities with barricades, 
has effected as yet for the masses but little beyond a newl 
awakened sense of wrong, and a keener perception than before 
of the means necessary to emancipate themselves from the 
thraldom of old institutions. The cry of Italian independence 
went up at one time with such hearty good will, that it was 
echoed back in sympathy from liberal minds everywhere. 
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Even in our own land, where the difficulties, under which Italy 
bends, are perhaps better appreciated than anywhere else, 
hopes of her speedy deliverance were steadfast and encourag- 
ing. ‘Those hopes are dashed, but not extinguished. ‘The 
king of Sardinia was not the man to conduct such a movement. 
He belonged to a political order which it was one object of the 
movement to overthrow. His real sympathies were in a con- 
dition of things no longer essential to the stability of govern- 
ments, less so to the progress of society. He differed from the 
monarchs around him only in wishing to occupy their places 
by swaying a larger people. The present struggle in Europe 
demands other leaders than kings to ensure its success. They 
have become anomalies among their fellow-men. ‘They are 
mere skeleton forms standing where stood once a vigorous 
and prepossessing royalty. They have outlived their day, and 
cannot, if they would, spur up their ideas to the necessities 
of the new epoch. Charles Albert would undoubtedly have 
liked to see Italy free from the thraldom of Austria, but he 
was the last to imagine that, in such circumstances, Italy 
could be ruled by a greater sovereign than the king of Sar- 
dinia. The sovereignty of the people, as broad and elastic 
as Italy itself, was something he never could have been made 
to comprehend. If, in the impetuosity of his headlong career, 
he had succeeded in driving the imperial eagle from the air 
which he breathed, his glory would have been enhanced only 
to augment the anguish of his final degradation. We do not 
say that Italy would not have been a gainer by the change. 
A more exacting power than that of Austria is hardly con- 
ceivable. Even Neapolitan presumption falls short of that. 
But the result would not have equalled the cost of its achieve- 
ment. Italy must first rid itself of its local encumbrances. 
It must throttle its own petty despotisms before it can be pre- 
pared to receive a deliverer from its own bosom for its whole 
people. Its kings and its grand-dukes must be shorn of their 
prerogatives in the circles where they move. Its priestly 
abominations must be obliterated from the very face of society. 
Popery, that curse of Christendom, which affiliates itself with 
every scheme of personal aggrandizement concocted in Vien- 
na, and which presses upon Italy with a hoof of iron, must be 
strangled in its own house, before there can be any real inde- 
pendence for the nation or liberty for the people. 

A blow at popery has already been struck in the right quar- 
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ter. Rome, though seemingly a victim of French treason to 
principle, has yet done a great and good work. She has 
proved incontestably that she holds within herself the means 
of regenerating Italy. The republic stood long enough to de- 
monstrate its practicability, even where the terrors of the In- 
quisition were superadded to the intimidations of civil power. 
The ease, with which the people of that glorious city achieved 
results to astound the world, ought to be conclusive to any 
mind, that papal insolence had run itself out at home, and could 
only be kept in a show of existence by appliances from abroad. 
The transition from a spiritual and temporal absolutism to the 
sovereignty of the people was complete. The new govern- 
ment, wielded by the responsible agents of a constituency that 
had been long and terribly oppressed, commanded all the re- 
spect necessary to its continuance. The people had confidence 
in its wisdom and patriotism, and it in turn had faith in its 
power to withstand any direct attack from old and known ene- 
mies. The Pope had abandoned his possessions, voluntari- 
ly abdicated his tiara, superciliously turned his heels upon the 
Vatican, and thrown himself into the arms ofa combination at 
Gaeta which the Romans had more reason to hate than to dread. 
The liberal thinkers of all nations began to see, in the well or- 
dered republic, indications of coming freedom, both from politi- 
cal and spiritual domination, not only to the states of Italy, but 
to those of papal Europe generally. Just at this crisis, when 
a bright sun was breaking through the murky atmosphere of 
eens; and the people were rejoicing in every new beam that 
appeared, France sent her legions to the mouth of the Tiber. 
Why they were sent, the shrewdest statesman out of the cir- 
cle of Louis Napoleon could not divine. Their professions 
were those of friendship and protection ; but the Roman pat- 
riots assured them their protection was not wanted, and asked, 
as a test of their friendship, that they would return to France. 
The expedition moved up the Tiber, halted before the “ eter- 
nal city,” and demanded its surrender. So novel a manifes- 
tation of friendship as this, took the people by surprise. They 
were not disposed to recognize its sincerity, and so took meas- 
ures to defend themselves and their household gods against 
the ravages of these wolves in sheep’s clothing. The invad- 
ing army soon gave ample demonstrations of the purity of its 
love for the principles and men of a republic modelled after 
its own, as well as of its respect for the hallowed relics of a 
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past age. A bombardment, carrying death to the defenders 
of liberty, and destruction to the fair edifices upon which gen- 
ius had left its ineffaceable impression, was the only lay of 
love sung by these merciless crusaders before the beleaguered 
city. We need not dwell upon the immediate results. The 
city was captured; the republic was destroyed; Ze Deum 
was sacrilegiously chanted in St. Peter’s as a thank-offering 
for the armed profanation of liberty; the keys of the capitol 
were despatched to Gaeta with congratulations for his Holi- 
ness, and the whole farce of“ love’s labor lost”’ will most likely 
wind up in the nominal restoration of the Pope. But papal 
supremacy cannot be restored. All the Catholic powers of 
Europe will strive in vain to crush the spirit which has been 
evoked. The hearts of the Romans, lacerated to madness by 
the cruelties and hypocrisies of popery, will never again beat 
in response to the solemn mockeries of the Vatican. The glory 
of the papacy has departed. Liberty and Protestantism have 
received impulses that will vibrate with constantly accelera- 
ted force until the name of the Scarlet Beast can be found 
only in the Apocalypse. 

We come now to the great struggle in another part of 
Europe. Until within a very few months, Hungary was 
among the unknown nations, at least to a large number of per- 
sons otherwise at home in the realm of modern history. All 
that splendid country, which is walled in by the Carpathian 
Mountains on the north, which stretches from the immediate 
neighborhood of Vienna, east and south, to Trannsylvania and 
the Turkish dominions, and which is coursed throughout its 
whole extent by the waters of the Danube, was known to the 
tourist of Europe only as an unimportant fraction of the Aus- 
trian empire. A land, which has the stamp of centuries 
upon its freedom, of learning, virtue and religion upon its 
thirteen or fourteen millions of people, of garden-like culture 
upon its rich and extensive fields, has but recently come into 
notice as the mighty barrier which Liberalism seeks to erect 
in the midst of three most unrelenting despotisms. The dis- 
covery is now made, almost for the first time, that for hun- 
dreds of years, Hungary has been as absolutely independent 
of all that pertains to foreign sovereignty, as the state of 
Massachusetts is at this moment. She has lived and become 
great under a constitution that, progressively advancing in 
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tone with the spirit of the age, now embodies in itself all the 
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elements of the freest institutions. Within the past year, 
every trace of serfdom has been blotted from her land-system 
by the spontaneous act of a high-minded and patriotic nobili- 
ty. It is difficult to find, in the catalogue of nations, one more 
richly deserving than Hungary of universal respect. Yet 
Austria is combining all the resources of her own and the 
Russian empire, to brig her into subjection to the Jesuit 
powers of Vienna. ‘The existence of a free government 
in the centre of absolutism, and that government under 
the influence of an uncorrupted Christianity, is deemed 
by Austria a crime against the Holy Catholic Church. 
Next to the overthrow of popery in the Roman states, the 
prevalence of pure religion amongst the simple-hearted peas- 
antry of Hungary, is dreaded as a precursor of degradation 
to the intolerant House of Hapsburg. The Bible, in the 
hands of the people, is as sure an instrument of death to all 
unrighteous rule, as was David’s despised sling to the boast- 
ing Goliath. Austria knows this; Russia knows this; both 
know that out of that book come the sweetest and sublimest 
voices of liberty. Hence the necessity of subjecting the 
free mind of Hungary to the tyranny of priesthood. Hence 
the fiction of an allegiance that, if it ever existed, was forfeit- 
ed by Austria’s own act. Hence the war now raging over 
the fair fields of Hungary, and carried on, by Cossack and 
Austrian, with every species of cruelty. Thus far, however, 
the Magyar spirit has been equal to the emergency. It has 
never quailed for a moment before the combined hosts. Armies, 
led by the distinguished generals of both empires, have 
marched into Hungary, crossed the Carpathians, the Vistula 
and the Danube from every point of the compass, and spread 
themselves out with the aspirations of myrmidons after blood. 
Haynau and Paskiewitch in the west and north, and Jella- 
chich in the south, have proclaimed the extinguishment of Hun- 
garian nationality. Yet are the Hungarians farther than 
ever from subjugation. Kossuth, the master spirit of the 
nation, perhaps the most wonderful man of the age, idolized 
by the people whom he entrances by his eloquence, and guides 
at will by his sublime and incomprehensible genius, directs at 
the same time the minutest details of government, and the 
terrible engines of war. His prayers for the safety of free- 
dom go up daily to the God he adores, whether he is in the 
privacy of his closet, before his coadjutors in public affairs, 
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or in presence of the armed legions that come up from the 
masses, and go forth to battle for the right. With such a 
statesman at the head of government, with such heroes in 
the field as Georgey, Dembinsky and Bem, with such a peo- 
ple as the Magyars, with justice to fight for, and God to 
avenge wrong, it is impossible that Hungary should fall. 
The fate of Poland, from whose fragmentary ruins goes up 
the voice of desolation, is of itself enough to nerve every son 
and daughter of the land, in the great crusade against civil 
and religious despotism. Poland, divided in its own councils, 
fell a prey to the rapacity of conquest. Its nationality was 
annihilated, its liberties were destroyed, its altars were pro- 
faned, its people were trampled in the dust, its territory was 
parted amongst kings. Hungary is one in feeling, one in 
purpose, one in destiny. No divided councils mar the beauty 
of her cause, or impair the sacredness of her struggle. The 
old world, and the new world, with few hideous exeptions, 
are with her in their heart of hearts. If she stand firm in 
the unequal contest, and emerge from it with glory on her 
brow, shouts of exultation will convulse the nations; if she 
fall before irresistible force — but she cannot fall! No force 
can be made to conquer the indomitable will of thirteen mil- 
lions of people bound together by ties approved of Heaven. 
Our hopes of Europe, as indicated by the tone of this arti- 
cle, are most cheering. The untoward tendency of things 
in France ; the apparent cessation of struggle in Germany ; 
the overthrow of republican liberty in Rome, with its check 
throughout Italy, and the desperate efforts of Austria and 
Russia against Hungary, do not discourrage us in the least. 
In all the movements to which reference has been made, 
enough is discoverable to demonstrate the invincibility of free 
thought, however for a time it may appear to succumb. The 
seeds of freedom have been sown broad cast over Europe. 
Many of them are even now high up above the ground, 
strong in root and green in leaf. Some have produced good 
fruit. The charm, which gave absolutism its omnipotency, is 
broken. Kings begin to see that they are men like their 
subjects, and feel that in many respects they are inferior to 
them. Intelligence, shut up in high places for centuries, has 
got out amongst the masses. Rights, hitherto unasserted be- 
cause unknown, are revealed to the lowliest. Free countries 
are in close proximity with oppressed ones, and the result is a 
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dissemination of ideas that constitute the elements of freedom. 
The Bible, which kings and popes have kept sealed, has 
forced its way, amidst the convulsions of the last year, into 
thousands of families for the first time, and its life-giving 
pages have been read with delight and instruction. This 
alone is worth all the cost of the revolutions. Its foothold in 
Europe cannot be easily disturbed, even if popery again be 
permitted to replenish its inquisitions with the appliances of 
torture. Italy, Germany, the more northern kingdoms, Aus- 
tria, even Russia, have all been made to feel the benign in- 
fluences of this Book of books. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion has been diffused wherever and whenever government 
changes have encouraged an opening. This is a glorious condi- 
tion of things, and one that compels us, while deploring reaction 
from wholesome political convulsion, to exult in the “good time 
coming” for Europe. 





ARTICLE VIL. 


BAPTISTS IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 


[A part of the plan, in issuing the “ Review” more frequently, and 
slightly modifying its character toa more popular form, was to make 
its successive numbers a choice repository of the leading and most 
interesting facts of the passing history of our great and wide-spread 
Baptist family, in this and other countries. Particularly in the United 
States, and the neighboring British provinces, where not much less 
than thirty local journals are weekly or monthly gleaning up all mat- 
ters of interest pertaining to the denomination, it seemed possible to 
make the “ Christian Review” the leger into which should be regu- 
larly posted the condensed results of this progress, with brief notes of 
whatever was new or peculiar in its passing or permanent character. 
This would enable each of its readers to gain at a brief glance such 
views of our current history, as would satisfy a laudable curiosity, and 
it may be hoped, would tend to the correction of errors, misconceptions, 
and prejudices, which are in danger of unduly alienating those who in 
their locality are so widely separated. 

The method proposed for accomplishing an object so desirable, was 
to divide the country into convenient sections, and put the observation 
of each in charge of one individual whose acquaintance with and atten- 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LVII. 44 
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tion to his assigned field might enable him to give a clear but brief 
sketch of its chief topics of passing interest, and combine general re- 
sults so as to present them at a single view. 

Some progress has been made in the requisite arrangements for this 
purpose, and the editor intended to begin the proposed series of 
papers on this subject in the last number of the “ Review,” with an 
exhibit of the Baptists in the Northern and Eastern States, and the 
contiguous provinces. Unexpectedly prevented from fulfilling this 
purpose in season for that issue, he has been unwilling to delay the 
execution as proposed, of the other sections assigned, and will take 
proper measures in the ensuing volume, to occupy some few pages of 
each number, in the intelligence department, with the regular presen- 
tation of these condensed views of current history. The Western 
States have been committed to one eminently capable of presenting 
their progress in an interesting manner. A similar chronicler will be 
engaged for the Southern States also. In regard to this sketch of the 
Middle States, the writer has felt obliged to give more scope to intro- 


ductory considerations in the following paper, than will be required in 
the future numbers. | 


THE entire twenty-one millions (as estimated) of our pres- 
ent population in the United States, may be thus summarily 
divided :—In the six Eastern States, two and a half millions ; 
in the five Middle States, with the district of Columbia, six 
millions ; in nine Southern States, five and a half millions ; 
in ten Western States, seven millions. 

The whole number of Baptist communicants in the Eastern 
States is about ninety thousand, or one to each thirty-one of 
the entire population. In the Middle States there are in like 
manner one hundred and thirty thousand, or one to each 
forty-one. In the Southern States there are three hundred 
thousand members of our churches, or one to each eighteen 
of the whole. In the Western there are two hundred and 
sixteen thousand, or one to each thirty-two of the entire popu- 
lation. This very general coup d’eil may suffice to give a 
kind of outline and comparative view, which will essentially 
aid to correctness of conception in regard to the various facts 
and suggestions here to be offered. 

It is thus seen that the proportional number of Baptists in 
the Middle States is considerably less than in any of the other 
large sections of our country: not half so large, indeed, as in 
some of them. Several considerations may help to account 
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for this. The various sects of Pedobaptists, together with the 
Quakers, entirely pre-occupied this ground in the outset ; and 
there has here been, till of late, less zeal, and of course much 
more of the spirit of quiet indifference in regard to progress, 
than in most of the other geographical divisions of our country. 
Western and central New York has furnished the only excep- 
tion to this last remark ; and there the progress of Baptists 
has been more rapid, and their proportion to the whole num- 
ber of the population is larger, than in any other section of 
this middle division. 

One reason for this may be found in the fact, that in their 
origin and progress, the Baptists of central and western New 
York, were much more homogeneous than those in the other 
portions of the Middle States. Generally they were from 
New England, and carried with them much of the enterprise, 
without the intolerance of the sons of the pilgrims. The 
founders and early promoters of Baptist churches in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and farther south, were from different 
quarters — from Wales, from Holland, from England, and 
some few from Rhode Island. And the heterogeneous mixture 
of all these, though presenting many features of excellence 
and interest, was manifestly less adapted to united and vig- 
orous efforts for the progress of their cause, than a simpler 
formation. No doubt it is also true that the materials on 
which they had to operate were less intelligent and suscepti- 
ble of readily receiving the impress of biblical truth, than 
the population of some other portions of our country. Other 
causes, also, may have been greatly influential in producing 
these different results, which the historian of the past,— 
rather than of the present, which is our field,—would be 
enabled more fully to develop. 

We will now turn from these general and introductory hints, 
to the consideration of some of the more potent influences for 
our advancement and increase in this wide and fair field. 

The first place among these should be assigned to the 
preaching of the gospel by able, faithful, devoted pastors. 
The whole number of such pastors in these Middle States, 
may amount to seven hundred and fifty, with one third as 
many more ordained ministers on the enrolled lists, who are 
either superannuated, or otherwise disabled, or who, from 
unfitness for the work to which they were originally set apart, 
or from devotement to secular or other concerns than those of 
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faithful pastors, cannot be reckoned at present among the effi- 
cient shepherds of the flock. 

The whole number of Baptist churches in these States, is 
about one thousand four hundred, or nearly two to one of the 
actual officiating pastors. The consequence is that there is 
an inadequate supply of pastoral service. Doubtless more 
than seven hundred and fifty Baptist ministers, either ordain- 
ed or licensed, either able or partially disabled, more or less 
secularized, may be found each Sabbath ministering among 
these fourteen hundred churches. We should think that four- 
fifths at least of the whole number, are supplied with preach- 
ing every week. Unquestionably, too, very many of these 
churches—perhaps nearly a fourth part,—are unable, or deem 
themselves so, to support a pastor so as to enable him to give 
his entire care and toil to them, for their spiritual benefit. 
Many of these ( nearly one hundred in all,) receive some aid 
from State Conventions, or other domestic Mission Societies. 
Sometimes two churches join together in maintaining a good 
pastor to serve them both—an excellent arrangement fre- 
quently, where the proximity of their location enables one 
minister, without too great inconvenience and loss of time, to 
take the faithful oversight of both; and where, moreover, the 
church, faithful to her covenant vows, determine to meet to- 
gether on each returning Lord’s day, for prayer and praise 
and mutual edification, even when not favored with an under- 
shepherd. 

Still it will be found by experience that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for the regular devotement of a pastor’s en- 
tire energies to one flock, and his being so sustained that he 
may, as the Scripture requires, give himself wholly to his 
ministerial duties. The premature formation of feeble 
churches, in unpromising localities, has been, for a long time, 
a growing evil among us, im this and other portions of the 
Union. The more intelligent and experienced of our minis- 
ters, are unanimous in their convictions of the suicidal polic 
of thus subdividing and weakening churches, and they will 
be obliged to set their faces like a flint agamst it. In fre- 
quent instances, too, this ‘ multiplication of feebleness ”’ is 
the direct result of needless schism, growing out of the spirit 
of some modern Diotrephes, or the pertinacious waywardness 
of some other disorganizer, May it not be hoped that the 
manifold evils of this course will secure its early, general, and 
permanent correction ? 
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Reverting to the more welcome view, how delightful is the 
contemplation of seven or eight hundred faithful Chris- 
tian pastors, assiduously engaged in promoting the welfare of 
deathless souls, with churches rallying around them to aid 
them in holding forth the word of life, with a corps of enter- 
prising Sunday school teachers to train the young, aiding 
incidentally, too, the work of temperance, and all other moral 
reforms and ameliorations! In the churches themselves, ac- 
cording to apostolic direction, warning the unruly, comforting 
the feeble-minded, supporting the weak, being patient towards 
all men, building up the saints in their most holy faith, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life. If we mistake not, one 
of the misconceptions of former years is already rapidly 
vanishing, viz.: the idea that the chief work of the pastor 
and of the whole church is, by some fitful and spasmodic 
endeavor, to bring large accretions of members, in the shape 
of professed converts, with great precipitation and heedlessness, 
into the nominal enclosure of the church. Certainly, it is to 
be hoped that the edification, the perfecting of individual 
Christian character, the training of the disciples to a life of 
harmonious and consistent development of all the graces and 
duties devolving on them, is at least beginning to be again re- 
garded as its preéminent value requires.” 

Let us hope, too, that a kindred and in some degree re- 
sulting evil from the same source —that of very frequent 
removals of pastors from their flocks, will be in like manner 
corrected ; so that these men of God, just as they have form- 
ed an acquaintance and won confidence and influence in the 


* Since this was written, we were happy to notice the following corrobora- 
tion of the views above expressed, from the pen of the able Editor of the 
New York Recorder, on a visit to the proximity of his native place. What 
he here says of one locality in the Middle States, is true of many more. 

‘‘ Here was precisely the mistake which, as I conceive, was made in the 
region under notice. It was imagined that the power of the disciples lay first 
and chiefest in the way of direct evangelization, and that edification was a 
matter, and social influence a matter which might take care of itself. Morali- 
ty therefore retrograded, not only out of the church, but even in it, and the 
social influence of Christians declined, at the very moment when they were 
expending their whole strength upon evangelization. That work itself be- 
came periodical and fitful, undertaken occasionally and with a sort of despe- 
ration, and the error was not seen until years had elapsed and a sort of 
irrecoverable exhaustion ensued. The mistake is seen now. With such 
measures of divine blessing as might reasonably have been expected on 4 
different policy, the churches of a!l denominations in the region under notice, 
might have been powerful and efficient bodies, whereas many of them are now 
weak, and some of them almost without any leading influence whatever upon 
society around them.” 
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community, may not be required to break from their moor- 
ings, and try, under circumstances of great discouragement, 
the same brief experiment over again in a new field. From 
our inmost souls we honor the few pastors who have breasted 
manfully the occasional difficulties met with in the field of their 
labor; have turned a deaf ear to the allurement which some 
novelty (generally more specious than solid,) had proffered 
them to enter some other fascinating opening ; who to a good 
old age are content still, like the good Shunamite, to dwell 
among their own people. In one of our most flourishing 
States, where the churches and ministry are reckoned most 
intelligent and stable, it was ascertained, not long since, that — 
the average continuance in the pastoral connection, of all 
the ministers, was little over three years with each church! 
How much pecuniary cost must these removals each year in- 
volve! Sufficient to evangelize many heathen villages at 
home and abroad. But this is but the smallest part of the 
actual expenditure. The wear and tear of all the social, 
religious affections, the sacrifice of acquired ability to do good 
on the one side, and to get good on the other, is incomparably 
more extensive and painful than any pecuniary loss. Let 
us hope that in many parts of the field—and this is certainly 
true of the better portion of the Middle States — the tide 
has already begun to turn. ‘That ere long more permanent 
pastoral settlements will not be so rare, is our fervent prayer. 
Then the motive for thorough cultivation and ultimate fruit- 
fulness, will supplant the less worthy desire for large imme- 
diate results, however disastrous their final influence. 

The second place among the valuable instrumentalities for 
promoting our cause in these States, should be assigned to 
the press, especially to the periodical religious publications. 

If a somewhat later beginning has been made in this part 
of the field than in the Eastern States, and if even now the 
appreciation and use of this agency by Baptists may not 
equal, in proportion to their numbers, some other sects, still 
the much more satisfactory condition of our weekly religious 
papers especially, at the present time than in former years, 
is a just cause of felicitation. Four of these papers are 
now published in the Middle States, and are managed, gener- 
ally, with ‘a degree of ability, discretion and elevated views 
well adapted to give satisfaction to the friends of truth. 
They visit in the aggregate, from fifteen to twenty thousand 
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families each week, as in many instances two or more neigh- 
bors join in “ taking the paper.” And though at first view 
it might seem wrong to put down their whole circulation to 
this field, since very many of their papers are sent out of it, 
— yet on farther investigation it will probably be found that 
about as many religious papers are distributed within these 
States, published elsewhere, as are thus sent away. Allow- 
ing the one to balance the other, the circulation of religious 
newspapers will be very nearly as above stated. Now reck- 
oning on an average two, or even three communicants to 
a family, (the former will be found to approximate most 
nearly the truth,) and it will be seen that more than half 
of the families in all this section, are unblest with any 
religious paper, to awaken, by its weekly visits, a livelier in- 
terest in the progress of the Redeemer’s cause, to be an effi- 
cient monitor to duty, a beacon fire to warn of danger, a 
trumpet-voice to call the ransomed of the Lord to gird them- 
selves for higher and worthier enterprises in the advancement 
of whatever may honor God and bless mankind. This shows 
how much yet remains to be done in this department. In- 
deed, the view above given is more favorable than the actual 
facts disclose. For it does not take into account the dupli- 
cates often found in the same family: and it makes too large 
allowance for families uniting to take one paper. ‘The true 
state of the case, if thoroughly ascertained, we have no 
doubt would show a deficiency of supply in this respect, at 
least double to the present amount furnished. That is, it 
would require these excellent papers each to issue three copies 
each week, where they now issue one, in order to reach with 
tolerable thoroughness, all the families in this wide field, who 
are really dependent on this denomination for their religious 
training. We specially beg the attention to this view of our 
periodical religious reading, of those among the staid friends 
of truth and progress, who have sometimes feared that too 
many religious papers were circulated. Such fears we some- 
times hear expressed. Buta very little arithmetic will dissi- 
pate them, and we could fain hope will turn them into zeal 
for the wider and more thorough diffusion of these noiseless, 
but potent messengers of truth and love among all the fami- 
lies of our respective flocks." 


* From the spirited Prospectus of a new volume of the youngest of these 
papers, in the Middle States, we copy the following sentences, indicating the 
zeal, the enterprise, and the comprehensive reach of these journals. 
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There will be found, in fact..no other so efficient means of 
supplanting the injurious circulation of light literature, and 
demoralizing publications of Protean form and spirit, as to 
place a good religious paper in each family. This work 
should be sedulously, perseveringly, and systematically pro- 
moted by each pastor, and by every church. If the churches 
generally, at their annual meetings, would appoint an efficient 
committee to canvass all the families of the congregation, and 
do their utmost to secure the cordial coéperation of the 
whole body, in procuring an adequate supply of periodicals of 
the right kind, they would find —as some few who have 
tried this experiment already are fully convinced — that no 
part of their outlay of time, care, or expense, was more satis- 
factorily remunerative. 

Something we would have said, also, of the influence of 
large cities, both favorable and adverse to the more thorough 
evangelization of the masses. Some four or five of the larger 
class, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and 
Brooklyn, are found in this division of our country, besides , 
twice as many more of smaller size. ‘The fact that in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, want of union among 
prominent ministers and churches has for the greater part of 
the time, for fifty years past, paralyzed and retarded the 
progress of Baptist sentiments, and that now a much happier, 
more harmonious and enterprising state of things is witness- 
ed in them, surely calls for devout gratitude, and admonishes 
to beware of schismatics. But our space will not allow of 
enlargement on this topic. 


“ A, religious weekly should daguerreotype the history of the Christian 
world for the week prior to its issue. The facilities for transmitting intel- 
ligence by steam and telegraph, make a proximate approach to perfection, 
attainable at the present day. The Editors will spare no pains or expense in 
their efforts to reach this high standard of Christian journalism. 

‘They have made arrangements to secure the weekly codperation of a cor- 
responding editor in New England, in the South, and in the West. They 
have also engaged a monthly correspondence from the prominent cities of 
our Union, and from some of the great centres of intelligence on the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. While scanning thus closely the great move- 
ment of the Christian world, they will devote especial attention to the local 
interest of the sphere with which they are more intimately connected ; and 
hope to make the paper an important instrumentality in promoting the 
growth and prosperity of the churches within its prescribed borders. 

‘The paper will contain always a summary of the secular news of the 
week, and its columns will be open to a temperate and Christian discussion 
of the great moral and civil movements of the age. The Editors will aim 
to enrich their columns with frequent contributions to Baptist literature :— 
The paper will be an earnest and intelligent advocate of the fundamental 
principles of Baptist Church Polity.” 
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Reserved for the last place, we briefly notice the educa- 
tional efforts, so far as the higher seminaries are concerned. 

Perhaps the very first denominational experiment of estab- 
lishing an institution “ for the education of youth for the 
ministry,” was begun at Hopewell, New Jersey, by Rev. 
Isaac Eaton, nearly a century ago. It is said that Brown 
University was first projected in this New Jersey Academy, 
at Hopewell. The Theological Seminary of Dr. Staughton, 
in Philadelphia, which was the germ of the present Colum- 
bian College in Washington, was certainly earlier than any 
other of our existing ‘ schools of the prophets.” Hamilton 
soon followed, and now there are four institutions incorporat- 
ed as colleges, or universities, in full progress, or beginning, 
where as many hundreds of young men are receiving the best 
kind of education, to furnish them for important usefulness 
in the ministry or in other professions, or as legislators 
and educators for the people. The immense value of this 
to the cause of truth, and to the elevation of views and 
hopes, and consequently to denominational advancement, it is 
not easy to overestimate. 

A narrow and very economical view has sometimes been taken 
of this whole subject. ‘‘ Of what importance is it to us as 


Baptists, that colleges and universities should be sustained 
by us? Wecan more cheaply educate the comparatively 
small number of our sons who desire these advantages, at ex- 


isting institutions which other sects originate and control.” * 


Undoubtedly, we would answer, Pedobaptists, and even Ro- 
man Catholics, would very willingly educate for us, all our 
most enterprising young men, and they would monopolize the 
chief of them afterwards. ‘‘ Those who feed the lions can 
easily lead them.” And the same principle applies with 
tenfold force to those furnishing to the most susceptible of our 


* The recent succesful effort of the Baptists in Pennsylvania, to raise 
the funds necessary to establish a university at Lewisburgh, shows on 
their part, a more suitable appreciation of the value and importance 
of this object, and evinces a spirit of enterprise and liberality, that 
augurs well for the future. We think it can hardly be longer said, 
that they are either indifferent with regard to progress, or ignorant 
of the true means of advancement. And we trust the day is at hand, 
when they will not be found behind their brethren in other sections of 
the country, in exerting their full measure of influence upon the 
community, and bearing their full part in the work of intellectual 
and moral improvement.— Ep. 
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youth, their mental pabulum. We would not, indeed, have 
these higher literary seminaries of ours, in any narrow 
sense, sectarian: and yet he must be a novice in human 
nature, who does not foresee the mighty power which in 
many ways will be exerted on those educated in them, form- 
ing with each other and with their teachers, associations 
which will exert an abiding influence through all their future 
lives. 

From these and kindred schools in other sections of our 
country, are annually going forth well-disciplined minds, to 
elevate, quicken, and bless those with whom they come in 
contact. Our wide-spread republic, from one ocean to the 
other, is feeling their salutary influence. Asia, Europe, and 
we hope ere long, benighted, injured Africa, also, are to be 
embraced by the arms of their fraternal kindness, and 
taught to appreciate the liberalizing and elevating force 
which Christian instruction imparts. 













ARTICLE VIII. 


GERMAN INTELLIGENCE. 


WE learn that Dr. De Wette, so well known for his com- 
mentaries and numerous other writings, died a few months 
ago. One of the brightest imtellectual lights of Germany 
has been extinguished in his death. He possessed an extra- 
ordinary versatility of mind. He cultivated almost every 
branch of theological learning, and rose to eminence in what- 
ever he undertook. Dr. De Wette was born at Ulla, near 
Weimar, in 1780. He pursued his university education at 
Jena, where he became a teacher in 1805, followed a call as 
Professor to Heidelberg in 1807, and on the opening of the 
university at Berlin, in 1810, received an appointment there 
as Professor of Theology. Tn this situation he remained, in 
the enjoyment of the highest reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, until 1819, when his letter of condolence to the mother 
of Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, drew upon him the dis- 
pleasure ‘of the government and occasioned his dismission from 
office. He was now unable for some time to obtain any public 
sphere of activity, and devoted himself for several years to 
the labors of authorship. At length, in 1822, he was invited 
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as Professor of Theology to the university at Basel, and there 
remained to the end of his life. He was a man of an amia 
ble spirit and of earnest moral views ; and was highly esteemed 
even by those who differed from him most widely in his theo- 
logical opinions. His Commentaries on the Psalms (though 
in most of the qualities which make up the idea of a true 
commentary surpassed immeasurably by the great work 
of Hengstenberg,) and his Manual on the New Testament, 
(which fortunately he lived long enough to complete,) have 
done much to promote the exact study of the Scriptures, and 
will secure to his name an honorable and permanent place in 
the history of biblical exegesis. His most objectionable 
writings are his Introductions to the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. He has evinced here a disposition to magnify the 
grounds of doubt, an impatience of all positive results, and a 
degree of historical scepticism, which we must make bold to 
say it is not easy to reconcile with a sound mental organiza- 
tion. The critical principles on which these Introductions are 
based, would at once be repudiated as false by the general 
sense of mankind, if applied to any other book than the Bible. 
Yet even these treatises, too, have their value. They are 
models of elegance, as to method and literary execution; they 
state with acuteness and force the difficulties, real as well as 
imaginary, which objectors have urged against the Scriptures, 
and should be studied by every one who would defend the 
sacred Canon with a full knowledge of what is necessary to 
such defence. Works of this character, by putting the truth 
to a severer scrutiny, cannot fail in the end to contribute to 
its more complete vindication and triumph. One may apply 
here the remark which the philosopher Reid made so long ago 
with reference to the free-thinking metaphysicians of his time: 
*‘T conceive,” says he, ‘ the skeptical writers to be a set of 
men whose business it is, to pick holes in the fabric of knowl- 
edge wherever it is weak and faulty; and when these places 
are properly repaired, the whole building becomes more firm 
and solid than it was formerly.” 

Otto von Gerlach, one of the preachers at the Prussian 
court, has been appointed honorary Professor in the Berlin 
University—an appointment which gives him a right to deliver 
lectures. He succeeds the celebrated Theremin in this office, 
but is a man of far greater decision in his religious views, 
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and will not fail to let his voice be heard in defence of the 
truth. 

Dr. Stier (whose style of interpretation was character- 
ized in the last No. of the Review, p. 423,) proposes now 
to turn himself again to the Old Testament, after having 
been occupied so long with the New. He is to commence 
with the prophecies of Isaiah. His Formenlehre der hebréis- 
chen Sprache, which appeared first in 1833, has been issued 
anew, 1849; and will be made the reference-grammar in his 
publications on the Old Testament. 

Commentar iiber den ersten Brief des Apostel Paulus an 
die Thessalonicher, by Dr. A. Koch, in Ziirich. Price, 1 Thlr. 
22} Sgr. It is published by Oemigke, of Berlin, which puts the 
soundness of the author’s theological views beyond suspicion. 
The same writer in 1846 gave us a commentary on the 
Epistle to Philemon, occupying 142 pages, which as the first 
fruits of his exegetical studies we thought creditable to his 
skill and learning. 

A second edition of Ebrard’s Hvangelien-Kritik is about 
to appear. It is to undergo changes which will amount to a 
complete revision of the origmal work. This is one of the 
most spirited defences of the Gospel-History, which the 
Straussian controversy has produced. It abounds with the 
most caustic wit, as well as thorough-going critical discussion ; 
and if transplanted to our English soil, would enjoy a greater 
popularity, we are inclined to think, than any one of the 
numerous treatises which the opponents of Strauss have 
written. 

Kurtz has issued a second edition—the first in 1842—of 
his Astronomie und die Bibel, enlarged by the addition of 
several disquisitions on kindred topics. 

Maurer’s Commentarius in Vetus Testamentum has at 
length been finished by the appearance of Vol. IV., Sect. 2, 
containing Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs. This portion 
is from the hand of Dr. Aug. Heiligstedt, who is admitted 
to have executed his part of the work in a manner which 
sustains fully the reputation previously acquired by this well 
known commentary. 

Dr. Oehler has reviewed in Tholuck’s Anzeiger, in terms 
highly commendatory, Kurtz’s Geschichte des alten Bundes, 
History of the Ancient Covenant, published last year. It 
will prove, he says, for us, what Buddeus’s Historia Vet. 
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Testamenti was for his times. «The theological view of the 
Old Testament, which the author entertains, is the same in 
general as that on which the writings of Hofmann, Delitzsch 
and others are founded. The ground-idea is :—* Since the 
incarnation of God in Christ as being the centre and turning 
point of all history, the condition and means of man’s attain- 
ment of a union with God, is the previously contemplated 
object and the ultimately attained limit of the ancient cove- 
nant, so all the history of the same is a preliminary exhibition 
of Christ and his fulness. Since now under that covenant 
a mutual codperation of the contracting parties takes place, 
the history of the ancient covenant must rest upon a two-fold 
activity, a divine and a human, and, agreeably to that, must 
present a twofold series of developments.” We must allow 
a German to state his thoughts in his own way; but evi- 
dently a well digested history of the contents of the Old 
Testament according to the above idea, accompanied by the 
appropriate critical investigations, must form a useful addition 
to our means for understanding the relation of the Old and 
the New Testaments to each other. 

Dr. Ebrard has inserted in the Anzeiger for January a 
critical notice of a commentary on Genesis, which he consid- 
ers as well deserving the attention of biblical students: Das 
erste Buch Moses, zum Nutz und Frommen Studirender und 
praktischer Theologen, tibersetzt und commentirt von T. Mie. 
Tiele. This commentary was published as long ago as 1836, 
and is still not only quite unknown in this country, but, as it 
appears, has gained but little notoriety in Germany. What 
the cause of this neglect may be, says Ebrard, I know not; 
unless we are to seek it in the fact that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
The reviewer thinks that the friends of truth might learn a 
useful lesson from their opponents who welcome with such 
enthusiasm every new work which favors their own opinions, 
and trumpet forth their commendation of them in all their 
critical journals. From no commentary on Genesis which 
we have yet had, says Ebrard, can the preacher of the Word 
gather so rich a harvest. for practical purposes, as from this 
of Tiele. Many of the author’s reflections are original and 
striking. On the death of Abel, e. g., he makes the remark : 
‘‘ Tt is indeed a mournful, terrible thought, that the first man 
who passed from this earthly, visible world into the invisible, 
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spiritual world, was sent thither by a brother’s murderous 
hand. But it is also a happy, delightful thought that the 
first man who passed into that unseen state, was a pious, 
righteous man, on whom God could look with approbation.” 
The work has, at the same time, great merit as a critical 
performance. A rigid philology, for the most part, lies at 
the basis of the exposition; the general questions relating to 
the authorship and unity of the book are ably discussed, 
and, in particular, the chronological difficulties which present 
themselves here, are treated in a manner which even the 
well-informed scholar cannot fail to find interesting and in- 
structive. 

_ It may be added in connection with these notices, that Dr. 
Robinson has recently issued a third edition of Gesenius’s 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of the Old Testament. The 
preceding edition was exhausted. It appears that three 
thousand copies have been sold in less than five years. With 
the exception of a few pages, and the addition of a remark 
here and there by the translator, the present edition does not 
differ essentially from the second. From p. 1032 to the end, 
i.e., p. 1119, the work is to be further revised, on the recep- 
tion of the remaining number of Gesenius’s Thesaurus; and 
then the Lexicon will have received its permanent form. We 
observe on p. 708 that an inadvertent translation of perplex 
in the second edition, viz., perplexed instead of entangled, 
interwoven, has been silently corrected. On p. 319 a super- 
fluous signification assigned to a verb in Hab. 1: 11, and Ps. 
90: 5,6, has been very justly set aside. In like manner, 
Delitzsch and Hengstenberg dissent from Gesenius on these 
passages. On p. 600 Dr. Robinson calls in question the uni- 
versally telic power which Gesenius ascribes to one of the 
conjunctions ; he would consider it as also ecbatic, e. g., in 
Am. 2:7. We have been accustomed to acquiesce in the 
view of Gesenius, though in some places, it is true, the other 
sense would be easier. We should sooner admit an exception 
to the telic power in Ps. 51: 6, (though not necessary there, ) 
than in Am. 2: 7; for the force of this latter passage appears 
to us to be greatly heightened by representing the profana- 
tion of Jehovah’s name on the part of the Israelites as the 
result of design. It is not uncommon in our own language, 
when we would mark a peculiar perversity of disposition, a 
bold and reckless pursuit of sin, to say that a person designs 
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to do this or that, when, strictly speaking, the thing done is 
a consequence merely of the course which he so obstinately 
follows. We have not yet had time to turn over, very exten- 
sively, this new edition of the Lexicon ; but we have no doubt 
that it will be found to be executed in all respects in a manner 
worthy of the translator’s distinguished name. The typo- 
graphical appearance of the work is admirable. It is enough 
to inflame one with a desire to learn the Hebrew, merely to 
set eyes on so beautiful a page. H. 





ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Leiter of the celebrated John Foster to a Young Minister, on 
the Duration of Future Punishment. With an Introduction and 
Notes, consisting chiefly of Extracts from Orthodox Writers, and an 
Earnest Appeal to the American Tract Society in regard to the Char- 
acter of its Publications. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1849.} 


This is, indeed, an imposing title, and one would naturally expect 
from it some arguments of overwhelming power to convince every 
reader of the falsity of the doctrine of eternal punishment. When, 
therefore, we say we on read it all and still remain with our faith 
unshaken, we suppose bur readers will conclude that the arguments 
have less convincing power than they had been led to suppose, or that 
we are less susceptible of impression from them. How far the Publish- 
ing Committee of the American Tract Society will be moved by them 
we are not authorized to say. We suppose, however, in determining 
how far the opinions of one man should influence the course of a 
whole society, they will be somewhat influenced by tke following con- 
siderations: 1. John Foster embraced these views confessedly with- 
out due examination. He says, ‘Could you have been apprised how 
much less research I have made into what has been written on the 
subject of your letter than you appear to have done, you would have 
had little expectation of assistance in deciding your judgment. I per 
haps have been too content to let an opinion (or impression), admi 
ted in early life, dispense with protracted inquiry and various reading.” 

2. It was in opposition to the “ pat not very far short of uni- 
versal judgment of divines,” in all ages of the church. And it is 
certainly a fair question, whether he alone is right, and “so man 
thousands of able, learned, benevolent, and pious men should all have 
been in error.” 

3. He confessedly does not derive his sentiments on the subject 
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from the Bible, but acknowledges that “the language of Scripture is 
formidably strong” against it. 

4. He never for a moment dared to rest his own eternal hopes upon 
it, but ever felt the most dark and gloomy forebodings whenever any- 
thing arose in his mind to obscure his evidence of personal piety and 
acceptance with God. 

5. It never in his own mind amounted to a belief in final restoration 
to happiness. It was merely a negative hope that misery would not 
be eternal; but whether it was to end in happiness or in utter annihi- 
lation, he was undecided. 

Whether an opinion (or, as he significantly calls it, an impression,) 
so indefinite in itself and supported by no higher evidence than that 
his own feelings instinctively shrunk from the contemplation of eternal 
wretchedness, should influence the action of a society that stands the 
representative of several evangelical denominations, all of whom agree 
in the firm belief of this doctrine, we think it not very difficult to 
determine ; especially when we take into view that John Foster con- 
cedes the almost utter powerlessness of the motives to piety which 
we presume the writer of this pamphlet would have us substitute for 
the preaching of the doctrine of eternal punishments. In allusion to 
the plea that “these terrors only tend to harden the mind, and we 
should approach the thoughtless rather and almost exclusively with 
the milder suasives, the gentle language of love,” he says,—* This is 
not in consistency with the spirit of the ible, in which the larger por- 
tion of what is said of sinners and addressed to them, is plainly in a 
tone of menace and alarm. Also it is a matter of fact and experience, 
that it is very far oftener by impressions on fear that men are actually 
awakened to flee from the wrath to come. Dr. Watts, all-mild and 
amiable as he was, and delighted to dwell on congenial topics, says 
deliberately, that of all persons to whom his ministry had been effica- 
cious, only one had received the first effectual impressions from the 
gentle and attractive aspects of religion ; all the rest ont the alarming 

‘one —the appeals to fear. And this is almost universally the manner 
of the divine process of conversion.” Take this admitted fact, and, in 
connection with it, another equally certain, that the whole effect of 
preaching limited future punishment is to destroy the force of all such 
“appeals to fear,” and we think the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
doubts and scruples of a few solitary individuals should not control the 
action of such an institution as the American Tract Society. And here 
we would, if necessary, express our unqualified confidence in that 
Society, and in the works it issues. he more we examine the 

unds of the attacks to which it is exposed from sectarians on the one 
ey and the self-styled liberal on the other, the firmer is our convic- 
tion of the nobleness of its object, and the fidelity with which it is 
accomplishing it. It does not profess neutrality on the great essential 
doctrines of Christianity, publishing nothing with which every man, 
be he Christian or infidel, Jew or pagan, cannot agree. On the vital 
doctrines of Christianity, it is pledged to the defence and dissemina- 
tion of gospel truth. On questions of ecclesiastical organization, it is 
silent; leaving to each denomination the liberty to choose and defend 
its own church polity. 

We have received from the Society— 
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2. A Memoir of Angonetta R. Peters. By Rev. Joun A. CLARK, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. And Memoirs of Mrs. 


— A. Rumpff and of the Duchess De Broglie. By Rev. RoBeRt 
AIRD. 


We have read the two volumes, particularly the latter, with deep 
interest ; and we do not conceive it possible for any one to give them 
an attentive perusal, without rising from it with a deeper conviction of 
the value of religion and its adaptation to every station and circum- 
stance in life. It sheds a higher grace over any character, however 
amiable and lovely before, and leads its subject to live for higher pur- 
poses than earth and sense. We welcome them as valuable accessions 
to the stock of our religious literature. 


3. A History of American Baptist Missions in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
North America. By Wm. GAmme tt, A.M., Professor in Brown 
University. With Maps and an Appendix. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 1849. 


We predict for this volume a wide circulation and a most beneficial 
influence. The difficulty of the task assigned to the author will, we 
apprehend, be appreciated but by few. Had he been required to write 
a history embracing ten volumes, it would have been comparatively 
easy. But to select from sueh a mass of materials just those facts that 
would be of the greatest interest to the reader, and whose influence on 
the grand result has been most deeply felt, and weave them into a con- 
tinuous history of the whole of our American Baptist Missions, was 
no ordinary task. And then to a large share of the readers of this 
volume the facts here recounted are all familiar. We have traced 
them as they have been transpiring inourown day. We have pictured 
the varied scenes and incidents to our own imagination, as they have 
been from time to time described by the glowing pens of those who 
have been eye witnesses, and actors in them, until it is no easy thing for 
a contemporaneous writer to invest them with any newinterest. When 
therefore we say that we have before us a readable volume containing 
a comprehensive view of all our missions, sufficiently full for the infor- 
mation of those who have known nothing before of the subject, and yet 
that will be read with interest by those to whom all the facts are 
already familiar, we think we have spoken of it in terms of no ordinary 

raise. Such, after a thorough perusal, is our estimate of this volume. 

he work contains little that we did not know before; for it is not the 
historian’s province to make facts, but simply torecord them. Many of 
the scenes we should like to have seen drawn out more minutely, and 
at greater length ; but that would have swelled the size of the work 
beyond the limits assigned to the author. As a whole, we think the 
facts are judiciously selected and well combined, while many of the 
scenes are depicted with a graphic power, that cannot fail to touch 
and move the heart. It is a volume that will be more valuable for the 
rising generation, than for those who have lived among and been actors 
in the scenes it describes, though we think few, even of the latter, 
will be willing not to have it in their libraries. A more extended re- 
view of the work may soon be expected. 


VOL. XIV.—NO. LVII. 45* 
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4. An Historical Geography of the Bible. By Rev. Lyman CoLman. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


We have examined this work with some care, and confess we have 
been very agreeably disappointed in the result. We have seen so 
many works of a similar character that failed to interest us, or to impart 
the needful information on any given topic, that we had made up our 
minds that such a work must be composed by a person of rare talents 
and research to reach itsaim. Besides, the materials were so abundant 
and varied from which such a work must be compiled, that we did not 
think they could be compressed so as to make only one volume of ordin- 
ary size. The volume before us is successful in doing this beyond all 
our expectations, and is really what it purports to be. It is a manual 
that should find a place upon the pastor’s table, and in the Sabbath 
School teacher’s library, from which many useful hints and much 
valuble information may be derived to aid each in his preparations for 
the work in which he is engaged. The maps, interspersed through 
the volume, afford valuable facilities for ascertaining and fixing in the 
mind the several localities at which the most interesting occurrences 
which are narrated took place. We welcome the volume as a really 
excellent contribution to our literature in its own department. 


5. Ihe Baptist Harp. A New Collection of Hymns for the Closet, the 
Family, Social Worship and Revivals. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 1849. 


We have examined this collection of hymns with peculiar satis- 
faction, and hesitate not to say that in some important respects 
we must give it a decided preference to ve volume of the kind 
we have ever yet seen. We learned in early childhood to regard 
singing as one of the most interesting parts of family devotion, and the 
impression thus early made on our mind is only strengthened by more 
mature experience. But in all the collections of hymns we have ever 
examined, we have found a deficiency of those adapted to this purpose. 
Or if there were suitable hymns in the collection, they have not been 
so arranged as to enable us readily to turn to them. The full and ad- 
mirable collection of hymns for the family, we therefore regard as one 
of the distinguishing excellencies of this work. And while we speak 
thus of this feature, we do not mean to imply that hymns adapted to 
other occasions are selected with less taste and judgment. We are 
pleased with it as a whole, and if our brethren of the Publication So- | 
ciety always do up their work as well as they have in this instance, 
they will certainly deserve, and we trust will receive a liberal patron- 
age. We have also received, from the same society, the Baptist Al- 
manac and Annual Register for 1849. This work is compiled with 
much labor and care, and contains a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion with reference to our own denomination that we have met with 
nowhere else. We, however, would suggest to clerks of associations 
and secretaries of conventions, the propriety of forwarding to the Se- 
cretary of the Publication Society, copies of their minutes as early as 
possible after their publication, to aid him in making out full and 
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complete statistics of our denomination. For want of this we see 
that the author has been obliged to make out the statistics of many 
of the associations from old minutes, some of them as far back as 1843. 


This ought not to be so, and a little thoughtfulness and care on the part 
of clerks might obviate this difficulty. 


6. Is Christianity from God? or, A Manual of Bible Evidence for the 
People. By the Rev. Joun Cummina, D.D. With an Introduction, 
by Hon. THeropore Frriincauyson. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, City Hall square. 1849. 


This work answers in a popular style, yet in a manner sufficiently 
conclusive for the satisfaction of every candid mind, such questions 
as these: “Is the soul immortal? Does creation prove the existence 
of God? Is a revelation from God to man probable and necessary ? 
Is the Bible genuine and authentic ? Is the Bible inspired? Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the general characteristics of the Bible, succeeded 
by a consideration of the question,—Is the Bible contradictory or incon- 
sistent ? an examination of doctrinal difficulties and of texts that have 
been made a subject of cavil, and a conclusion. It is what it professes 
to be—a manual of Bible evidence for the people ; and is well adapted 


to confirm the wavering, and convince the sceptical of the truth of God’s 
word. ‘ 


7. GressLER’s Ecclesiastical History. Translated from the Fourth 
German Revised and Amended Edition. By SamuEL Davipson, 
LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1849. 


This very valuable compendium, in a less perfect form, has been for 
several years before the American public. Even as thus presented, it 
was pronounced, by our highest authorities, the only work fitted for a 
TEXT BOOK, in this important department of Christian study. Much 
more condensed and brief than Neander’s, it still presents the clear 
results of extensive and apparently impartial investigation. The tie 
ent greatly improved edition we cannot doubt will be extensively, if 
not universally introduced, wherever able professors preside over this 
department, in our theological seminaries. Under the brief and clear 
text, the original authorities are as at length, in a manner which 
will be peculiarly gratifying to real scholars. 

These volumes, which are beautiful and cheap, bring down the his- 
tory to nearly the end of the eleventh century ; and are to be followed 
by two more, which will embrace the Reformation, and reach nearly 
to our own times. If there is any fault in Giessler, it would seem to 
consist in the cool, unimpassioned brevity of his statements. They 
will not so well meet the wishes of zealous partisans, in their heated 
controversies ; but for this very reason are more reliabie, as safe and 
candid exhibitions of what is most certainly ascertained. They require, 
to invest them with lively interest, the able living instructor whose 
varied illustrations may warm up the student’s enthusiasm in the sub- 
ject. For family or private reading, we should prefer the more diffuse 

eander, or Murdock’s Mosheim. 
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8. Lyncn’s Expedition to the Dead Sea and the River Jordan.  Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. A new and corrected edition. 1849. 


We cannot but congratulate our countrymen on the favorable re- 
sults of the expedition, of which this noble volume of more than five 
hundred pages, 8vo., with thirty costly and beautiful illustrations, fur- 
nishes the narrative. 

Wilkes’ exploring expedition, which had several years preceded 
this, was eminently successful, and has given the highest satisfaction. 
Indeed, our little navy cannot be better employed than in enlarging 
the boundaries of scientific investigation. There is a large, and we 
hope increasing portion of our fellow-citizens who would heartily re- 
joice to see the heavier armament removed from our nationalsships, 
and with select crews, these noble floating bulwarks of a nation’s true 
honor and glory, might widely extend the area of enlightenment, and 
spread a worthier oe of “ our stripes and stars,” than bombs 
and cannon balls can ever furnish. 


Lieut. Lynch, with his score of associates, was allowed to enter this 
quite untrodden field,—more congenial perhaps to the spirit of sacred 
recollections, than to mercantile or warlike ms ae and it cannot 
fail to be gratifying to our national spirit, that the first thorough scien- 
tific exploration of these interesting localities of the Holy Land, has 
been achieved by our countryme The narrative has abundant 
proofs of truthfulness. It is no nicely polished story, elaborately 
wrought up by some literary adventurer ; but just such a book as might 
have been expected from an enthusiastic sailo: inpractised in literary 
exploits, but for that very reason more entertaining to us, breathing, 
as do all its pages, the freshness and life of a true, earnest, fearless 
explorer. 

We should love to transcribe some of the scenes and incidents here 
depicted, for the gratification of our readers, but our space will not 
admit. Suffice it to say, then, that this exploration, after having traced 
the river Jordan from its source, and passed, in boats,—a perilous and 
heretofore unattempted exploit,—through all the windings and cata- 
racts from the Lake Genneseratt to the’ Dead Sea, of all which a very 

erfect map is furnished in this volume,—explored the sea of 

odom itself, most thoroughly and satisfactorily, and have here fur- 
nished the scientific results. Much superstition and ignorance will be 
exploded by this expedition ; while the Scripture narrative is in every 
instance corroborated and confirmed. 


Though not ourselves very old, we well remember when our Pedo- 
baptist opponents, in their rash and unscrupulous manner, were wont 
very generally to insist that our blessed Redeemer himself, and the 
multitudes who came to be baptized by John, “ could not possibly have 
been immersed in the Jordan.” At one time it was too small and 
shallow a stream to allow of it! At another, its banks were so precip- 
itous, its current so rapid and dangerous, that immersion there was 
altogether unlikely ! e could not help thinking of the confutation 
which the author and his associates saw of all this, when themselves 
bathing in the honored spot, and witnessing thousands of pilgrims doing 
the same. * 
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9. The Hill Difficulty, and some Experiences of Life in the Plains of 
Ease. With other Miscellanies. By Geo. B. CoeEver, D.D. Large 
12mo., pp. 388. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 


Of all the writings of this fascinating Christian author, we shall be 
greatly inclined to award the premium of religious utility to this unpre- 
tending volume, which, with beautiful simplicity, in the preface, he 
pone na as “ leaves that fall off from forest-trees—a mere book of 
eaves.” 

The contents of the volume are miscellaneous, and arranged in three 
ae First, Allegorical and Imaginative—in which kind of writing 

r. Cheever greatly excels. This part contains nine distinct, but 
some ‘of them slightly connected pieces. Part second is devoted to 
Descriptive and Meditative papers, of which there are nineteen. Part 
third is entitled Critical and Speculative, of which there are but three, 
—the largest and most elaborate being his Review of the Life and Writ- 
ings of John Foster, somewhat fully noticed in former numbers of this 
volume of our Review. 

Let any susceptible religious reader sit down leisurely to the perusal 
of the first hundred pages of this book, and sure we are he will rise u 
a better man, with worthier aims, stronger faith, a quickened zeal an 
prayerfulness, and a brighter and more invigorating hope. 


We are gratified at the announcement that the same author is soon 
to give a life of Bunyan to the world. No man of our day has entered 
more lovingly, and with kindred genius, into the very spirit and heart 
of the immortal dreamer. 


10. Sermons by the late Dr. CHALMERS, illustrative of Different Stages 
of his Ministry, from 1798 to 1847. N.Y. Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


This constitutes the VIth volume of the Posthumous Works of Chal- 
mers, and has been hailed in Britain and America with peculiar in- 
terest. The Sermons themselves, however valuable for their intrinsic 
excellencies, each in its individual character, derive a very peculiar 
attraction from their relative position. An admirer of this great 
divine, this prince of preachers, can scarce fail to examine with en- 
hanced interest the present collection of thirty-three discourses, from 
the light which it sheds on the mental and spiritual progress of a half 
century of uncommon activity. The author has indeed elsewhere 
confessed the purblind state of his moral perception in regard to the most 
important of gospel truths, in the earlier portion of his ministry. Here 
we witness, however, the problem wrought out, the enigma solved. 


It might not be worth while in case of a less distinguished man than 
Chalmers, actually to publish such a series of sermons as that here 
furnished. But it has occurred to us asan exceedingly interesting and 
instructive exercise for any one whose active ministry has extended to 
twenty or thirty years, to arrange for self-improvement a fair selection 
of Sermons, prepared in all the various portions and peculiar conjunc- 
tures of such aperiod. Sure we are, the candid review and compari- 
son of such a compilation, would be likely to furnish to the writer 
many valuable hints. The general results of the lesson might be both 
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humbling and cheering; but on the whole, the suggestive intimations 
would prove highly salutary. 

The brief notices prefixed by the editor of this volume to the 
several discourses contained in it, will greatly enhance the interest of 
their perusal. The next two volumes of this series will contain the 


“Lectures on Theology” of the same author. They must be highly 
valuable. * 


4. History of the American Bible Society, from its Organization to the 
Present Time. By W. P. STRICKLAND, one of its Agents. New 
York. Harpers, 1849. 8vo., pp. 466. 


We have no doubt this volume contains much useful and interesting 
information in regard to a noble institution, which, however its 
unfriendly acts in some few instances may be regarded, has done and 
is still doing great good. But it occurred to us on first taking up the 
book, that more impartiality and less of blind eulogy might have been 
expected from some disinterested source. The slight examination we 
shave given it has confirmed this view : and however others may regard 

Mr. Strickland’s production, we presume the intelligent readers of this 
Review will Mo strongly protest against several of his statements. 
After belieing all truthful history on the very first page, by represent- 
ing the Puritans who sought an asylum in this new world, as having 
learned from the word of God the true equality of men’s rights, politi 
cal, social and religious: and after eulogizing even ad nauseam, the 
present Corresponding Secretary of that Society, for liberality, urbanity, 
and freedom from sectarianism, when those best informed, who well 
know his atro-bilious temperament, his narrow bitterness, and unlove- 
ly, repulsive character, have often frankly confessed, and mourned 
over these traits, we were prepared in some measure for the unfair- 
ness evinced towards the originators and friends‘ of a kindred institu- 
tion — the American and Foreign Bible Society. Any one tolerabl 
conversant with the facts, will read that chapter, the XVIIIth, wi 
surprise, mortification and grief. If such perversions as there abound 
had been found among unscrupulous political partisans, it would have 
occasioned amazement. That a professed Christian and Christian 
minister, an advocate of that Bible, one of whose solemn mandates is 
“thou shall not bear false witness against thy neighbor ”— should have 
stooped to this, is indeed much more amazing. The fatuity of some 
‘of the misrepresentations is indeed too glaring, and must carry their 
refutation on their very face. Notice, for instance, the statements on 
page 156, where the author, vie on his imagination for facts and 
figures, puts down as the legacy of J. Fleetwood Marsh, the sum of 
10, 000 dollars, and below he represents the Society as a residuary 
legatee, along with one or two hundred more, and says“ should any- 
thing farther ever be realized,” &c., when in another page of this same 
volume, he has been forced to confess that about fifty thousand dollars 
have already been received from this same estate ! This is a specimen. 
It remains to be seen whether a Society containing many honorable and 
truth-loving men will allow such abominable misrepresentations to 
gain currency, with their implied sanction. * 
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13. Aristocracy of Wealth considered as a Hindrance to the Cause of 
Missions. By C. B.Smiru. Boston: John Putman, 81 Cornhill. 


This, we understand, is one of a series of discourses on missions, pre- 

red by the author for his own people, and published at their request. 
The best criterion perhaps by whisk to judge of the merits of these 
discourses, is their effect upon those who have listened to them, which 
we are informed has been greatly to increase the missionary spirit, and 
the contributions of the society to this object. The discourse before 
us contains many striking thoughts, vigorously expressed, and we think 
it is calculated to exert a healthful influence. Set no one, however, 
suppose from the title, that the spirit of aristocracy, as therein defined, 
is confined to the wealthy. We have rather been inclined to suppose 
there was quite as much of it among those in moderate circumstances, 
who are striving to ape the customs and style of living of the rich, as 
among those who really possess wealth. We regret that,the author 
does not allow himself time te elaborate more thoroughly, the thoughts 
he deems worthy of being spread before the public. To meet in the 
midst of a strain of fervid eloquence with an imperfect or incoherent, 
sentence, the meaning of which you find yourself scarcely able to » 


divine, is a serious drawback upon the interest with which you would 
otherwise read the work. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. are about publishing a new and elegant 
illustrated edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, in semi- 
monthly numbers, at twenty-five cents each. 

Each number will contain a play complete, with a magnificent steel 
engraving of the heroine of the play, executed in the highest style 
of the art, from drawings by eminent artists. 

The letter-press will be printed on large pica type, and worked on 
the finest calendered paper. 

Its form will be royal octavo; and each number will be handsome- 
ly done up in an engraved cover, from an original design by ee 

In its typography and illustrations, it will equal the finest English 
editions; and, in all respects, in this country, it will be without a rival, 
as it will be altogether the most elegant edition of the great author’s 
works ever presented to the American public. 

The first number will be published on the first of September, and 
will be followed in regular order, on the first and fifteenth of each suc- 
ceeding month, until completed. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have in press: Lake SurERIoR.—Its 
Physical Character, Vegetation and Animals, compared with similar 
regions, by Louis Agassiz. Containing Contributions, by Dr. John 
Leconte, Jr.; with a Journal and Illustrations, by J. E. Cabot, Esq. 

One octavo volume. 


Also, CourcH MeMBER’s Hanp Boox. By Rev. Wm. Crowell. 
One vol., 18mo. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


DIED. 

Rev. Nenemian Jounson, March 
14, aged 88. 

Rey. E. Katrine, Steamboat War 
Eagle, July 3. 

Rev. S. S. Assort, Farmington, 
Me., June 30. 

Rev. R. R. Littarp, Ky., June 7. 

Rev. B. Carpenter, Detour, Ogle 
Co., Ill, July 3d, aged 67. 

Rev. Moses H. Tompxrns, Blacks- 
burg, Va., June 20, aged 28. 

Rey. Jonn Ocitvie, Zoar, Fauquier 
Co., Va. 

Rev. Brensamin E. Goope, Chester- 
field Co., Va., Aprii 17. 

Rev. Wm. A. Roy, Charlottesville, 
Va., July 25. 

Rev. Parker Jenkins, Waterloo, 
IlL., July 6, aged 40. 

Rey. Wii11AM Cox, Milford, Ohio. 

Rev. D. L. Mansrretp, Warren Co., 
Ky., June 27. 

Rev. H. P. Crirron, Bethany, DL, 
July 3d. 

Rev. Wm. H. Ricz, Chicago, IIL, 


July 31, aged 37. 

Rev. Bowen, Dayton, Ohio, 
July 18. 

Rev. Zapock Darrow, Collinsville, 
Ill., July 18, aged 81. 


Rev. Horr, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Rev. —— Knapp, Charleston, Iowa. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
At Burlington City, Iowa. 

«“ Mu Kuwango, Wis. 

‘© West Camden, Me., June 27. 

‘ Birmingham, Pa., June 2. 

“ Magazine St. Bap. Church, New 
Orleans. 

“ Fulton, Rock Co., Wis., June 
20. 

** Canton, Ohio, June 13. 

** Lowell, Mass., June 26. 

** West Springfield, Mass., June 





At Peoria Co., IL, July 7. 
‘* Kashkonong,Jefferson Co., Wis., 
June — 
** New Rochelle, N. Y., July 8. 
‘* Peapack, Somersett Co., N. J., 
Aug. 8. 


ORDINATIONS. 

J. N. Cuasz, Deerfield, N. H.,July 
4, 

T. Brapuey, Rhinebeck, N.Y., June 
15. 

Tuomas Lownpen, Highland, Mich., 
June 27. 

L. O. Jonzs, Azatlan, Wis., June 20. 

S. S. SHeprarp, Alna, Me., June 27. 

M. Lyon, Carolton, Ala., June — 

SamuEL Norwoop, Providence, 
Ala., June 16. 

8.8. Srowzit, Clymer, N. Y., July 
10. 

S. Hemineway, Owego, N. Y., July 
18. 

Wma. Martin, James City, Va., 
June — 

S. C. Sepewicx, Rock Hill, Ohio, 
June 23. . 

A. J. Huntrrneron, Washington, D. 
C., July 16. 

JEREMIAH Porter, Richmond, Va., 
Aug. 3. 

Narcisse Cyr, Grand, Ligne Ca., 
Aug. 29. 

JosePpH Bowman, Farmersville, Wis. 
June 28. 

Ohio, 


JozL Batpwin, Bronson, 
June 20. 

J. P. Mixer, Chester, Ohio, July 

28. 


_ DEDICATIONS. 
At Red Bank, N. J., July 17. 
“ Oregon Hill, Richmond, Va., 
July 29. 
‘* Southport, Wis., July 11. 
“ Hinsdale, N. Y., July 10. 





